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At his own request 
(according to Secretary 
Wilson) George B. Mc- 
Cabe, solicitor of the Department, and 
until recently dominating spirit in the 
enforcement of the pure food law, is re- 
lieved from further service on the board. 
Dr. F. L. Dunlap, the associate chemist, 
who, according to the Wiley adherents, 
worked for Dr. Wiley’s downfall, is 
given a long leave of absence. Dr. 
Wiley, the only remaining member of 
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_ the pure food inspection board, is rein- 


forced by the appointment of R. E. Doo- 
little, chief of the bureau of chemistry 
laboratory in New York City. Until 
Congress adopts another statute creating 
a new agency to enforce the act the de- 
cisions of Messrs. Wiley and Doolittle 
will govern in the matter of enforcement 
of the pure food and drugs act, subject, 
of course, to approval by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Solicitor McCabe is re- 
garded by friends of Dr. Wiley as the 
arch enemy, and there have been de- 
mands that he should be dismist or 
“permitted to resign.” Secretary Wil- 
son none the less expresses confidence in 
the solicitor, who remains a factor in the 
affairs of the Department, The selec- 
tion of Charles D. Hilles as chairman 
of the Republican National Committee is 
prophesied at Washington. 
& 

Speaking on the lines of his 
Detroit and Waterloo ad- 
dresses, the President told the 
Chamber of Commerce at Pocatello, 
Idaho, October 6, that, when a 
court is doing its duty, trying 

interpret the law, and is “con- 
attacked and its motive 
lestioned for mere political purposes,” 
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he “resents it with deep indignation.” He 
said he had received many criticisms on 
the point, but as yet he had failed to re- 
ceive an answer to his challenge to W. J. 
Bryan and other publicists to cite a single 
case of restraint of trade which ought to 
be condemned under the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of the anti-trust 
law in the Standard Oil and the Tobac- 
co Trust cases. Mr. Taft referred to 
the Supreme Court’s disposal of the 
Standard Oil and Tobacco cases as “two 
great decisions.” He continued: 

“I believe we are going on to a greater 
future. If we had allowed these .combina- 
tions to go on and develop the only remedy 
would have been to change by force the power 
thus concentrated in the hands of a few in- 
dividuals to the State, and then we should 
have had a State socialism. It was the in- 
evitable result of the movemént toward trusts 
unless broken up. 

“Now we can get back to competition. We 
must get back to competition as an element 
in this country. If it is impossible, then let 
us go to socialism, for there is no way be- 
tween. I for one, am not discoureged as yet 
in the hope that we may return to a legitimate 
and independent competition. I am an indi- 
vidualist and not a Socialist.” 

On Saturday the I’resident entered the 
State of Washington. [rom Seattle he 
will go on to Bremerton, to visit the Navy 
Yard, and to San Francisco. The 
President was cordially cheered at the 
Mormon Tabernacle in Salt Lake City 
last week. It was old folks’ reunion 
week, and the Tabernacle wis filled to 
its capacity of 12,000. The President 
spoke to the Mormons on peace. Sen- 
ator Smoot, of Utah, who sat next to 
him in the high Tabernacle pulpit, told 
Mr. Taft after the speech that he would 
support the arbitration treaties in the 
amended form to which he has given his 
consent—that is, that the Senate shall be 
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given the power of confirmation over the 
appointments to the joint high commis- 
sion.——In Wyoming the President was 
treated to a sight of frontier day 
“stunts,” performed out of season for his 
edification.——-At Denver, Col., the Pres- 
ident spoke twice: on the tariff and on 
conservation. The second speech was 
addressed to 12,000 persons, mostly anti- 
conservationists, with whom the Presi- 
dent frankly confessed disagreement. He 
said : 

“T am the President of the whole people 
and what I am trying to do is to get you 
together. It isn’t talk, it isn’t abuse, it isn’t 
muckraking that accomplishes anything. It 
is getting on that counts. It is the real de- 
velopment of the country that we are after.” 
Mr. Taft began by admitting that the at- 
titude of the extreme conservationists 
was unreasonable. ‘For a time,” he said, 
“when a man held out against conserva- 
tion he was accused of being prompted 
either by the devil or the corporations.” 
At these words the audience cheered him 
wildly. The President continued, how- 
ever, and said that he wished to secure 
for the West the right of an appeal in 
land cases from the decisions of the In- 
terior Department, as is allowed in 
patent cases from the decision of the 
Commissioner of Patents. As @ solution 
of the water power site controversy he 
put forward the suggestion that the Fed- 
eral Government should turn the water 
power sites over to the State Govern- 
ments as is wished generally in the West, 
and then place upon the State Govern- 
ments such restrictions in the disposal 
or use of the water power sites as will 
carry out the desires of the conservation- 
ists. In case the State Governments did 
not carry out the mandate of the Federal 
Government, he said, the title to the 
power site could revert to the Federal 
Government. The delegates to the con- 
vention had registered themselves as 
utterly opposed to the proposition of dis- 
posing of public mining lands under 
Government lease. The President told 
them that he favored leasing and that 
their ideas on the leasing question were 
wrong. The Westerners claim that if the 
mining lands are only leased capital 
would be afraid to invest in them. The 
President asserted that was not so and 
pointed out the success with which the 
leasing scheme has been attended in other 
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countries——In Nebraska, according to 
the correspondent of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, the number of persons who have 
testified to a change of opinion as a re- 
sult of hearing the President is some- 
what striking. At Lincoln, Neb., Mr. 
Taft lunched in company with William 
Jennings Bryan. The latter begged the 
banqueters to fill their glasses 

“with the beverage upon which the Almighty 


has set the seal of His approval and drink a 
toast to President Taft.” 


& 


Direct Primaries Before the New York 
in New York Legislature adjourned, 
October 6, it passed the 
Ferris-Blauvelt direct nomination bill. 
Governor Dix exprest himself as grati- 
fied at the fulfillment of platform 
pledges. The primary bill which now 
becomes a law in New York State was 
opposed by every Republican Assembly- 
man. The leader of the Republican 
minority, Mr. ‘Merritt, charged that this 
bill gave Tammany a stranglehold upon 
the Democratic State organization. The 
new law provides for the direct nomina- 
tion of all party candidates for public 
office except those to be voted for by the 
voters of the entire State, and town. 
ward and village officers, including 
school directors. By this law candidates 
for Governor and State Treasurer, etc., 
must be nominated by conventions, as 
now. Friends of the direct uniform pri- 
maries system regard the passage of the 
law’as a step in the right direction, altho 
much less radical than what was wanted 
by Governor Hughes. 


& 


The Senatorial inquiry 
into Senator Isaac Ste- 


The Stephenson 
Inquiry - A 
phenson’s cam paign 

for the primary election in 1908 indi- 
cates that payments were made to his 
workers without any definite report be- 
ing made as to their disposition of funds. 
Out of his campaign fund of $107,703 
money was scattered broadcast over the 
State of Wisconsin to “organizers.” 
Witnesses for the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin testified that this sum was 
used legitimately for brass bands, litho- 
graphs, buttons, advertising, and “get 
ting out the vote.” The campaign man 
ager, E. A. Edmonds, said that th 
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“thoroness” of his campaign explained 
its costliness. In some counties, the ex- 
pense amounted to $5 a vote. Rodney 
Sackett, another Stephenson worker, de- 
clared on the stand that the 1908 primary 
campaign was run on a higher moral 
plane than the average canvass in Wis- 
consin. He said that Senator Stephen- 
son ordered him not to make the cam- 
paign a saloon campaign, and went on 
to say that it was customary to send kegs 
of beer around where there were voters 
congregated. He said this was not done 
in this campaigh but that there were in- 
stances where men were treated to 
meals, drinks, cigars, etc., to win their 
votes. Sackett said that this was not 
bribery ; it was bribery only when gifts 
that could be taken away were given. 
& 

Black River Falls, a town of 
2,000 inhabitants, near La 
Crosse, Wis., was swept by a 
flood October 6, when the waters of the 
Black River, swollen by recent rains, 
washed thru the embankment of the La 
Crosse Water Power Company’s dams at 
Hatfield. The dam was of concrete, 60 
feet high. It was considered strong 
enough to hold any flood, but its crum- 
bling followed the breaking of another 
dam, 18 miles above, which increased the 
floods productive of the disaster. Eight 
hundred feet of the Green Bay & West- 
ern Railroad tracks at Hatfield were 
washed out and traffic was interrupted. 
Several farm houses floated down stream 
and water to a depth of 11 feet poured 
over the top of the dam and tore away 
the bridge at Black River Falls. Two 
dams broke at Chippewa Falls, Wis., on 
the same day, and one at Bloomer, Wis. 
The countryside was flooded in conse- 
querice, railway tracks washed out and 
bridges destroyed. Damage from floods 
was reported also from St. Paul, Minn., 
and various points in Iowa. The 
number of lives lost in the disaster at 
Austin, Pa., remains in doubt. The 
cause was inadequate foundations and 
reinforcement. Over a year ago the 
dam moved a foot down stream, and 
cracks were discovered in its surface. 
The dam cost only $75,000 in the first 
place. When the Red Cross Society 
visited Austin, its representative found 
the situation so “admirably in hand” that 
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no assistance: was required. Wreckage is 
being removed, standing houses weak- 
ened by the flood being destroyed. The 
State Constabulary has arrested.a num- 
ber of looters. Kathleen Lyon, the six- 
teen year old telephone operator, who 
saved many lives by warning subscribers 
down the flood-swept valley, has been 
placed on double pay by her employers. 
Another telephone girl will probably re- 
ceive the same reward for like heroism. 
The Pennsylvania Water Supply Com- 
mission wishes to have a law enacted 
placing under its jurisdictiqn all dams or 
obstructions placed in streams, whether 
or not public thorofares. 
& 

The strike of the Chicago shop- 
men of the Illinois Central 
Railroad continues. Railway 
men declare that a large number of the 
strikers have returned to their places, 
but this is denied by union leaders. Hope 
that the strike might be concluded by 
arbitration was abandoned when Presi- 
dent Markham of the railroad  tele- 


Strikes 


graphed Governor Noel, of Mississippi, 
who suggested arbitration, refusing to 


consider that course. It is in the 
South that this strike of the Harriman 
lines has reached its most violent form. 
Battles have occurred between strikers 
and strikebreakers at McComb City, 
Miss., a division point of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, and at New Orleans. 
A regiment of State militia was called 
out before the disorder was supprest. 
Machine guns were mounted in an ar- 
mored turret over the railway sheds, and 
the fence around the sheds at McComb 
City has been barricaded with barbed 


‘wire and patrolled by armed guards. 


This strike was marked by serious vio- 
lence from the beginning, trestles being 
burned, passenger trains stopped - by 
armed mobs, and non-striking railway 
employees roughly handled. The 
Illinois Central secured injunctions from 
the Federal court sitting at Cairo, IIl., 
restraining strikers from’ interfering 
with men at work. Similar temporary 
injunctions were issued in the United 
States Court sitting at New Orleans in 
favor of the Southern Pacific Railway 
Company; and also at Houston and 
Sherman, Tex. The strike of the 
firemen on the Georgia and Florida 
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Railroad is settled. The men will get 
50 per cent. of engineers’ pay, as de- 
manded. It was announced that the 
trial of John J. McNamara and his 
brother James, at Los Angeles, Cal., 
would begin October 11. Informal mo- 
tion for a change of trial judge present- 
ed by the attorneys for the defense was 
denied October 7. 


& 


The Laurier ministry went out 
of office October 6. Mr. Bor- 
den was immediately summoned 
by the Governor-General, Earl Grey, and 
accepted the invitation to form a cabinet. 
The make-up of the Ministry was to be 
announced Monday; unofficial reports 
had it that the geographical distribution 
of portfolios would be as follows: Mari- 
time Provinces, R. L. Borden and J. D. 
Hazen; Quebec, F. D. Monk, L. P. Pel- 
letier, W. B. Nantel, George H. Perley 
and C. J. Doherty ; Ontario, Frank Coch- 
rane, W. T. White, George E. Foster, W. 
S. Middlebro, Andrew Broder and J. E. 
Armstrong; the West, Robert Rogers, 
Dr. W. J. Roche and Martin Burrell. 

The failure of the 1911 crop of 
“quality wheat” is indicated by official re- 
ports to the Department of Trade and 
Commerce by the Government’s chief in- 
spector of grain at Winnipeg, whose de- 
tailed report of the inspection of 10,000 
cars, of 1,075 bushels, for the month 
of September, shows a heavy de- 
crease in the high exportable grades and 
heavy increases in the low grades. There 
were only 1,056 cars of “No. 1 North- 
ern,” compared with 2,421 cars in Sep- 
tember, 1910; 4,102.cars “No. 2 North- 
ern,” compared with 4,614 cars in Sep- 
tember, 1910, 2,354 cars “No. 3 North- 
ern,’ compared with 2,775 cars in Sep- 
tember, 1910; 585 cars “No. 4 commer- 
cial grade,” compared with 569 cars in 
September, 1910, and 961 cars “re- 
jected,” compared with 178 cars in Sep- 
tember, 1910. Department officials say 
the report indicates a vast surplus of 
non-exportable wheat. 

s 

In a duel, on the 7th, be- 
tween Major Andre, of 
lavana, owner of the 
newspaper E/] Dia, and Dr. Mencia, 
Cuba’s Director of Customs, the latter 
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was severely wounded. He had chal- 
lenged Andre because of published 
charges that there had been gross frauds 
in the customs service. It has been 
ascertained that the after part of the 
“Maine” wreck, about one-third of the 
ship, can be floated and thus removed 
from the harbor. According to a 
story told in one of the Havana news- 
papers, the bomb used in destroying the 
building of the Los Angeles Times had 
been made by an anarchist for use in 
Tampa, Fla., during the cigarmakers’ 
strike there. The anarchist, it is said, 
afterward went to Peru and is now em- 
ployed in the Panama Canal Zone. 
The sugar crop soon to be harvested in 
Santo Domingo will be the largest ever 
known there, and it will be sold at high 
prices. Parts of Hayti are suffering 
by reason of floods, due to rains which 
continued “for eight days. Earthquake 
shocks were felt on the 6th in several 
towns. Sailors who recently arrived 
at San Francisco from Alaska report 
that the activity of the Bogoslof volcano 
has added four new islands to the Aleu- 
tian archipelago.——lIt is expected that 
the Government of the Philippines will 
be subjected to investigation by the 
House Democrats at the coming session 
of Congress.——The army in the Philip- 
pines is preparing to pursue the Moro 
outlaws of Mindanao and to suppress 
brigandage in that island. 


& 


Dr. Belisario Porras, 
Panama’s Minister at 
Washington, was re- 
called by President Arosemena, on the 
7th, foliowing a meeting of the Cabinet 
at which all but one of the members 
voted for such action. It was said that 
his service had not been satisfactory to 
the Government. President Arosemena 
is to be a candidate for re-election, and 
Dr. Porras will probably be the candi- 
date of the opposing party. He says that 
at Washington he has been surrounded 
by spies acting in the interest of Arose- 
mena; that one of them, named Battalla, 
a close friend of Arosemena, was sent to 
be his attaché and has acknowledged in 
a letter his employment as a spy; that 
Battalla and one Ossa, the Minister’s pri- 
vate secretary, have returned to Panama 


Panama’s Politics 
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with reports to be used against him; that 
he is attacked because he recently mar- 
ried a resident of Costa Rica, whose 
boundary dispute with Panama has not 
yet been settled, and also because he of- 
fered a small island to the United States 
for a coaling station. On the other hand 
it is asserted that Battalla was Porras’s 
intimate friend and was appointed at his 
request; that Battalla wrote letters at- 
tacking Arosemena, and that Porras had 
promised, if he should be elected Presi- 
dent, to place the police force in Ameri- 
can hands and establish American colo- 
nies. Arosemena gives notice that he 
shall take a vacation of six months, in 
order that he may be a candidate without 
defying the Constitution. As many hold 
this to be an illegal evasion of the Con- 
stitution, it is thought that Arosemena’s 
course may provoke a revolution, and 
our Government has the matter under ob- 
servation. By President Taft’s order, 
a postal savings bank is to be established 
in the Canal Zone, but no interest on de- 
posits will be paid. President Diaz has 
sent to Nicaragua’s Congress a contract 
for a loan to be procured from bankers 


in New York, recommending the accept- 
ance of it, with some modifications. 


& 


Nine-tenths of the votes 
cast at the election in 
Mexico were for Madero, 
but it is not yet known who will be 
Vice-President, Governor Suarez, Dr. 
Francisco Gomez and President De la 
Barra having about the same number of 
electors. It is reported that Dr. Gomez 
and De la Barra have agreed to a union 
of their electors in favor of the former, 
because the election of De la Barra 
would disqualify him for the Presidency 
six years hence, when he hopes to suc- 
ceed Madero. He will soon go to Italy, 
and remain there for several months. 
Madero asked Dr. Gomez, last week, to 
withdraw in favor of Suarez, but he re- 
fused to do so. It may be necessary for 
Congress to elect a Vice-President. 
There was scarcely any disorder at the 
election. In Tehuantepec a clash be- 
tween factions required the intervention 
of the army, and seven men were killed. 
——General Bernardo Reyes arrived on 
the seventh in San Antonio, which will 
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be his home for some time to come. 
Enrique Creel has recently been there, 
and another resident is Emilio Gomez, 
the Presidential candidate of a small 
party. Reports were published at the 
capital last week that Reyes, ir alliance 
with the Diaz cientificos, and possibly 
with the Magonists, would establish a 
junta there and promote a new revolu- 
tion, which would begin before Decem- 
ber. Reyes says there is no truth in these 
stories. But he speaks with much bitter- 
ness of Madero, who, he says, has origi- 
nated a new tyranny and made a free 
ballot in Mexico impossible. His revolu- 
tion, Reyes continues, was a farce and an 
insult to the people, and his party’s power 
is maintained by armed forces. Arms 
recently smuggled across the border and 
others brought in at Vera Cruz have been 
captured by the Maderists, who, it is 
said, have found hidden stores of arms 
in the capital and unearthed a plot for an 
uprising on October 15. Five men have 
been placed in jail at the capital for plan- 
ning the assassination of General Orozco. 

In a battle at Santa Barbara, on the 
2d, 800 Zapatists were routed. On the 
6th, in the State of Guerrero, General 
Figueroa captured 200 of Zapata’s men. 
Amnesty has been promised to others, 
and Zapata’s power is broken, There are 
local rebellions in Chiapas and Sonora. 

Sir Weetman Pearson (Lord Cow- 
dray) has reached an _ understanding 
with Madero, according to a statement 
ascribed to Dr. Hayes, a prominent of- 
ficer of our Geological Survey, who has 
resigned to enter the Pearson service. It 
is asserted that the valuable Pearson oil 
properties and franchises will be as safe 
as they were under Diaz. 


& 


The State Department at 
Washington has _ascer- 
tained that Cipriano 
Castro, formerly President of Venezuela, 
who left his home in Europe some 
months ago, is on an island off the coast 
of Colombia. A revolt in the Venezuelan 
State of Tahira is reported, and it is 
said to be in the interest of General José 
Hernandez, formerly Minister at Wash- 
ington. Colonel Jara, who seized the 
Presidency of Paraguay some time ago, 
and was soon deposed and sent to 
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Buenos Ayres, was seen again at Para- 
guay’s capital last week, arrested, and 
taken before President Rojas. He ad- 
mitted that an uprising against Rojas 
had been planned by his friends, who 
were using $70,000 which he had won on 
the race track in Buenos Ayres. He was 
placed on board a ship bound for that 
city. It was reported last week that 
3olivia was concentrating troops on the 
frontier, near territory in dispute be- 
tween that country and Paraguay——In 
Bogota, the capital of Colombia, on the 
7th, a mob attacked the Peruvian Lega- 
tion and tore down its shield. This ac- 
tion was due to the reported refusal of 
Peru to evacuate a port on the Putumayo 
River recently occupied by Peruvian 
troops and situated in territory claimed 
by Colombia. It is said that the indigna- 
tion of the mob had been excited by an 
address in the Cathedral by the Arch- 
bishop of Bogota. A similar attack upon 
the same Legation was made in July. On 
the 8th, the Peruvian Government sent 
to the Colombian Government an ener- 
getic note of protest and instructed its 
Minister at Bogota to demand full satis- 
faction. In. Ecuador, at Guayaquil 
and: elsewhere, there were earthquake 
shocks on the 4th. In Riobamba there 
were processions of frightened people, 
imploring Divine protection. 


x 4 
The Turco-Italian The new Turkish 


Cabinet has as_ its 
Grand Vizier Said 
Pasha; as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Rechid Pasha, Ambassador at Vienna; 
and as Minister of War, Sheuket Pasha; 
who led the army of the Young Turks 
into Constantinople. The Government 
has decided to expel all Italians in Tur- 
key within three days and to increase the 
tariff on Italian imports 1 per cent. It 
has been suggested that Turkey would 
be willing to agree to the annexation of 
Tripoli by Italy if the Italian colonies in 
Africa, Eritria and Somaliland are ceded 
to Turkey in exchange. None of the 
Powers has shown any disposition to in- 
tervene in response to the appeal of Tur- 
key, and it appears to have been under- 
stood in advance that no such action 
would be taken until the Italian occupa- 
tion of Tripoli is effected. Every effort 
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will be made to confine the war to that 
country, for fear of precipitating a gen- 
cral scramble for Turkish territory and 
a European war. Already, however, two 
incidents have occurred which show how 
difficult it is to keep from involving 
European Turkey; these are the bom- 
bardments of Prevesa and Medua. No 
landing in force was made at Pre- 
vesa as was reported, but a lieutenant 
was sent ashore disguised as a peasant to 
see if Turkish torpedo boats were in the 
harbor. Climbing a mountain overlook- 
ing the town he discovered with a tele- 
scope that they were still there, and a 
report to that effect was sent to the Duke 
of the Abruzzi, commandant of the fleet. 
Captain Biscaretti opened fire at five 
miles on the Turkish vessels, and their 
panic-stricken crews deserted the ships 
and jumped into the sea. Then he bold- 
ly entered the harbor with the torpedo- 
boat destroyer “Corazziere,” under the 
guns of the fortifications, and captured 
a Turkish yacht at anchor there. While 
towing this out the marines who had left 
the torpedo boats tired from the docks, 
and the “Corazziere” replied with a’ vol- 
ley of shot and shell, destroying several 
houses and killing many. Altho the Ital- 
ian destroyer was forty minutes in the 
harbor not a shot was fired from the 
shore batteries. A few days later Cap- 
tain Biscaretti stopped an Austrian mail 
steamer off the Albanian coast near 
Point Medua. When the boat with 
which he had boarded the steamer was 
returning to the destroyer the white flag 
was blown away and the Turkish sol- 
diers fired upon the boat from the cliff. 
The two destroyers returned the fire and 
demolished the Turkish batteries and 
barracks, killing and wounding a large 
number of men. The engagement lasted 
more than half an hour, and not less than 
200 shots were exchanged. There were 
no losses on the Italian side. The 
Arabian rebels of the Yemen, against 
whom the Ottoman Government has for 
years waged war in vain, have declared 
a truce and proffered the services of 100,- 
000 men to fight the Italians. Two 
steamships bearing some 1,500 Turkish 
troops to Constantinople have been 
stopped in the Gulf of Suez because of 
cholera on board. Two Turkish gun- 
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boats in Suez harbor have been ordered 
by the Egyptian Government to sur- 
render their guns and ammunition. 
Early on the 8th an Italian squadron ap- 
peared before Tobruk, on the coast of 
Barca, east of the Gulf of Bomba, and 
captured it after a brief bombardment. 


& 
The time allowed by the 
admiral of the Italian 
fleet for the surrender of 
the city of Tripoli expired at 2 p. m. on 
Tuesday, October 3, and, the Turkish 
commander not having availed himself 
of the opportunity, the bombardment be- 
gan within an hour. The entire Italian 
fleet first made a final demonstration of 
its strength by defiling slowly past the 
water front of the city and then drew 
up in battle array, the twelve larger war- 
ships in a wide semicircle stretching 
from point to point about two miles out, 
with the flagship, “Benedetto Brin,” on 
the right wing. In front were torpedo 


The Capture 
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boats and destroyers and behind other 
vessels cruised to guard against the 
Turkish torpedo boats at large in the 
vicinity. 


A boat full of spectators from 
Tunis, who came out to see the bom- 
bardment, was kept at a distance of ten 
miles and the newspaper correspondents 
on the Italian warships were not allowed 
to send back their despatches with the 
exception of G. Di Felice Guiffrida, who 
by asserting his prerogative as a Deputy 
was able to get his account of the en- 
gagement taken to Malta by a gunboat. 
The censorship by the Italian authorities 
has been astonishingly effective and very 
little news has been received from 
Africa or Italy except with official ap- 
proval. On the morning of the 4th the 
bombardment was renewed and contin- 
ued at intervals all day, as methodically 
and coolly as tho it were target practice ; 
the gunners making bets with each oth- 
er on the effect of their shots. The fire 
was directed at the Sultanic battery on 
the west of the city and Hamidie batiery 
to the east, for the Italians desired to 
do as little damage as possible to prop- 
erty that would shortly be theirs. Pri- 
vate houses were avoided and the Arabs 
crowding the minarets watched the bom- 
bardment with impunity. A lighthouse 
was hit and demolished, but this was be- 
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cause it stood close to one of the bat- 
teries. The Turks returned the fire with 
vigor, but their cannon were antiquated 
and their ammunition deficient, so they 
did no damage to the attacking fleet. 
The Italian vessels were able to run in 
close enough to use their smaller guns 
and still keep out of range of the Turk- 
ish fire. By thesmorning of the 5th the 
fortifications were in ruins and the garri- 
son retired to the hills a few miles in- 
land. Twelve Turks were killed and 
twenty-three wounded during the bom- 
bardment. The landing was made with- 
out opposition and the Italian Govern- 
ment established. Vice Admiral Borea 
d’Olmo, who had been appointed in ad- 
vance Governor of Tripoli, issued a proc- 
lamation declaring the city under mar- 
tial law. The inhabitants, who had fled 
fromthe city during the bombardment, 
have returned, the markets are open and 
caravans from the desert coming in. The 
first transports from Italy have arrived 
conveying to Africa the army of occupa- 
tion under Captain Cagni, who was with 
the Duke of the Abruzzi on his polar ex- 
pedition. The other towns on the coast of 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica were occupied at 
the same time as the capital, as they had 
insignificant garrisons. At Bangazi there 
were a few hundred Turkish soldiers ; at 
Derna seventy, but Cyrene was guarded 
by twenty policemen. It is the an- 
nounced intention of the Italian Govern- 
ment to land a sufficient force to march 
into the interior and conquer the whole 
country within a short time. Then only 
will it consent to discuss terms of peace 
with Turkey. The Governor of Trip- 
oli has issued a proclamation putting a 
stop to the slave trade, which has been 
particularly profitable to Tripoli since the 
closing of other seaports to the trade 
thru Christian occupation. Mgr. Rossetti, 
the Apostolic Delegate at Tripoli, sent a 
wireless message to the Pope rejoicing 
that the cross of Christianity had been 
raised over the country for the first time 
since the Knights of Malta were de- 
feated by the Turks in 1551; and the 
Pope returned a wireless blessing with 
a message praising the Delegate and the 
Franciscan monks and nuns for remain- 
ing in Tripoli during the bombardment . 
to care for the wounded. 
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The long expected 
raid of the Royalists 
into northern Portu- 
gal from Spain took place on October 
4, but the details of the movement are 
still in the dark and the outcome of it 
uncertain. Reports thru various chan- 
nels give diverse estimates of the num- 
ber of the invaders, ratigtfig from 700 to 
30,000. Probably the semi-official report 
of 1,200 is not far from the truth. They 
are said to have twelve cannon. The 
frontier was crossed by the Royalists 
near Vinhaes and several villages in the 
vicinity of Braganza were occupied with- 
out, however, capturing that city. Later 
the Republican troops reoccupied Vin- 
haes and cut off part of the Royalists. 
Others escaped to cross the frontier into 
Spain. The Government has 8,000 
troops in northern Portugal supported 
by gunboats and transports on the rivers. 
The invaders do not seem to have re- 
ceived the support they expected from 
the people of Portugal and the number 
of Monarchists willing to ally themselves 
with the rebellion was not much greater 
than the number that crossed the border. 
The action of the Government in seizing 
the conspirators in Oporto a few days 
before the invasion put a decided check 
upon the Royalist movement inside the 
country. According to the plan the in- 
vasion and the rising were to take place 
simultaneously on October 5, the anni- 
versary ofthe overthrow of Manuel. 
Proclamations announcing the restora- 
tion of the monarchy at that date had 
been already printed. It is uncertain 
how large a share ex-King Manuel 
has in the movement. Its chief support 
seems to come not from him but from 
the pretender, Dom Miguel of Braganza. 
Prince Francis Joseph, son of Dom 
Miguel, is said to be with Captain Cou- 
ceiro, the leader of the Royalists on the 
northern border. Dom Miguel has pub- 
licly exprest his willingness to leave the 
choice between himself and Manuel to 
the Cortes as soon as the republic is 
overthrown. 
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The Irish railroad strike, 
which began September 
21, was settled on Octo- 
ber 4 by an agreement between the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Ser- 
vants and the companies.- The strikers 
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abandoned their contention that they 
should not be compelled to handle lum- 
ber shipped by firms having trouble with 
their men. The companies agreed to re- 
instate go per cent. of the strikebreakers 
at once and the remaining 10 per cent. 
when vacanies should occur, but refused 
to discharge the new men taken on dur- 
ing the strike. Mr. Balfour, leader of 
the Opposition, in a speech at Hadding- 
ton, Scotland, gave more prominence to 
the tariff question as a party issue than 
to home rule. He gave no encourage- 
ment to the Unionists of Ulster, who de- 
clared they will take up arms rather than 
submit to a home rule government. The 
Canadian election has evidently strength- 
ened his belief in a preferential imperial 
tariff, and his declaration on this point 
should be quoted verbally : 

“The Canadian decision extended far be- 
yond the borders of Canada, and must have 
beneficial results for the empire at large. The 
decision of Canada shows how impossible it 
is to maintain the present system of things. 
Our colonies are not believers in the system 
spoken of as free trade. Unless this country 
meets the situation we shall have Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and other great com- 
munities making their separate commercial 
tariffs with other countries. This country 
will awake some fine morning to find that 
these great communities, loyal as they are, 
have instituted a system of tariffs in which 
we will find ourselves at a disadvantage. Such 
a state of affairs must have a fatal effect upon 
the unity of the British Empire.” 

The labor disturbances in Spain 
have ceased and Premier Canelejas has 
restored the constitutional guarantees to 
the cities which had been declared in a 
state of siege———The Spanish troops in 
the neighborhood of Melilla, Morocco, 
have had a fight with the Moorish tribes- 
men lasting ten hours. The Spanish were 
victorious, but lost about too killed and 
wounded. During a session of the 
Reichsrath in Vienna, a Dalmatian 
workingman in the gallery fired four 
shots at the Minister of Justice. No one 
was hit. The assailant is a Socialist, 
who was inflamed by the recent demon- 
strations against the high cost of living. 

The Japanese Government has made 
an announcement of its naval policy. It 
will recommend the appropriation of 
$175,000,000 for the construction of new 
vessels within the next seven years. The 
greater part of this will be used in build- 
ing seven Dreadnoughts and two armor- 
ed cruisers, 











{The author of this article is professor of Semitic 
languages at Columbia University and head of the 
Oriental department of the New York Public Library. 
He has traveled and studied in Europe and Asia 
Minor; was in charge of the American School of 
Archeology at Jerusalem in 1910, and is a member 
of many learned societies.—EDITOR.] 


HE practical seizure by Germany 
of the closed Moroccan port of 
Agadir a few months ago was 


bound to find imitators. In fact, this 
newest form of diplomacy, if it can be 
dignified by such a name, dates from 
the year 1908, when Bulgaria threw off 
her Ottoman suzerainty and filched a 
portion of a Turkish railway, and when 
Austria-Hungary relieved itself of 
Turkish overlordship in the Sandjaks of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The latest example of this diplomacy 
is the forcible taking of the Tripolitan 
coast by Italy. Modern history can 
hardly show a worse example of high- 
handed action and of a wilful disregard 
for all the elements of fair play. That 
Italy was growing restive at the further 
partition of Northern Africa at the 
hands of France, Spain, and Germany 
was quite evident. The Italian news- 
papers spoke quite openly of some 
“compensation” being due to Italy as one 
of the Mediterranean Powers. There 
were some rather mysterious and pro- 
longed conferences at Anticoli, a little 
watering place not far from Rome, be- 
tween Signor Giolitti, the Prem‘er, and 
the Marchese di San Giuliano, the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs. In fact, at the 
very beginning of September the Gior- 
nalé d'Italia hinted plainly that some ac- 


tion on Italy’s part was in the wind; 
and the extensive character of the oper- 
ations now going on show that they 
must have been planned carefully and 
with much fores:ght some time ago. 
l‘or as many as thirty years Italy has 
had her eyes fixed upon Tripoli; ever 
since she was forced to relinquish to 
l'rance her economic and political claims 
in Tunis, where 100,000 Italians are be- 
ing assimilated to 23,000 Frenchmen. 
When the treaty of Bardo was signed in 
1881, establishing the French protector- 
ate over Tunis, Gambetta is reported to 
have said: “In Africa there is room for 
every one. Why does Italy not take pos- 
session of Tripoli? France would offer 
no opposition.” 

Now, there are various reasons which 
can be alleged for Italy’s desire to be 
in possession of Tripoli; all of which 
are valid from the Italian point of view, 
if that is the only measure for our judg- 
ment. These reasons are both political 
and economic. The political ones are 
not far to seek. The continued en- 
croachments of Austria on the Eastern 
side of the Adriatic and the significant 
increase in the Austrian naval program 
have warned Italy that there is danger 
of this sea being controlled entirely by 
the Dual Monarchy; and Italy fears no 
one so much as she does one of her bed- 
fellows in the Triple Alliance. The dy- 
nastic ties that bind Italy to Montene- 
ero will not suffice to make of this minia- 
ture kingdom even a cat’s paw in the 
grab for land. Italy fears, also, that 
the Mediterranean is quickly becoming 
an Anglo-French lake, in which her own 
influence will be greatly reduced. For 
when once France is firmly seated in 
Morocco, she will not only control the 
whole western part of the African coast- 
land on the Mediterranean, but by her 
agreement with England all the “hinter- 
land” of Tripoli down as far as Lake 
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Tchad, thus holding Tripoli in complete 
econortic dependence, which soon would 


lead to political subjection. According 
to the Italian view this makes an Italian 
protectorate over Tripoli an absolute 
necessity. Italy would also be able to 
turn the harbor of Tripoli or Masurata 
or Tobruk in Cyrenaica into a naval 
base that would rival that of France in 
Bizerta and would place the English 
naval station at Malta between two Ital- 
ian fires. 

It is generally held that Tripoli is al- 
most worthless as a country for Euro- 
pean colonization; or that at most only 
the coast-land is suitable. But this view 
is not substantiated by German and Ital- 
ian travelers who have gone more thoro- 
ly into the question. At least two-fifths 
of its soil is capable of cultivation—an 
area larger than the whole of Germany. 
Corn, fruit, vegetables, dates, the vine, 
indigo, cotton and the esparto grass can 
be grown in the coast districts and with 
success; while the oases can furnish 
palms, almonds, figs, corn, tobacco, gum, 


etc. Nor must we forget that phosphate 
beds are known to exist in Tripoli, a 
matter of much importance for an agri- 
cultural country like Italy. Only re- 
cently a commission has been sent out 
by the government, working in connec- 
tion with the Societa degli Agricoltori, 
to determine the exact place and the 
range of these deposits. Italy feels that 
Tripoli could absorb a part at least of 
the surplus population of the South and 
especially of Sicily, which is lost to the 
mother country by emigration to other 
parts of northern Africa and to South 
America. 

In addition, some of the most direct 
routes lead to Tripoli and to the Medi- 
terranean from the Sudan (Wadai and 
Darfur) and from innermost Africa. 
Again, it has been said that these routes 
have lost much of their importance in 
recent years. because of the establish- 
ment of English rule to the northeast 
of the continent and French rule to the 
norihwest, so that the products of Cen- 
tral Africa can reach the European and 
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American markets more readily by way 
of the Red Sea on the one hand and the 
Gulf of Guinea on the other. But this 
diversion of routes has been due to the 
lack of security existing under the old 
régime, when Tripoli was used as a sort 
of penitentiary for political offenders. 
The routes once properly guarded can 
easily become again the means by which 
the riches of the whole “hinterland” are 
brought to the markets of the world. 
Tripoli is the natural outlet for the 
North African caravan. The dictum of 
the great traveler, Gerhard Rolfs, that 


“Tripoli is the key of Africa; the whole, 


Sudan belongs to, him who holds it,” re- 
mains true today as it was true in his 
own day. 

Italy has not beew slow to take the 
hint given her by France. Till now, 
she has also tried the French method, 
the so-called peaceful penetration. She 
has established a number of schools 
which are said to be model institutions 
in every way. She has founded branches 
of her “Banco di Roma,” which have 
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been of undoubted benefit to the inhabi- 
tants, for they enable the people to bor- 
row money at 9 per cent. per annum in 
lieu of the 60 per cent. demanded by the 
native money-lenders. The “Navigazione 
Italiana’ maintains a line of steamers 
that make regular calls at the various 
perts of the Vilayet. She has also 
sought commercial concessions on a 
large scale; has, in fact, demanded them 
of right. But all these efforts at “peace- 
ful penetration” have only veiled very 
thinly the political aims of which they 
are the expression. 

In the year 1900 Italy made a secret 
treaty with France, by which the latter 
power gave her a free hand in Tripoli 
in return for a similar concession to 
France in respect to Morocco; similar 
in many respects to the self-denying( ?) 
treaty between France and England in 
1904. But Tripoli was not a “no-man’s 
land.” It was and is an integral part of 
the Ottoman Empire; or, at least, a col- 
ony of that empire. There is no parallel 
to be drawn with Morocco. The au- 
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thority of the Turkish Sultan was effec- 
tive there—as effective as is Turkish 
authority in many parts of the empire. 
No wonder that Turkey proceeded—un- 
fortunately, in her own insufficient man- 
ner—to strengthen her army there. No 
wonder that the enlightened and liberal 
Vali, Rejeb Pasha, founded a few years 
ago the “Banque Agricole de la Tripoli- 
taine,” to offset the political machina- 
tions of the “Banco di Roma.” Because 
a country is not administered after our 
own fashion hardly gives us a moral 
right to seize it bag and baggage. 

This determined and natural opposi- 
tion on the part of Turkey was, of 
course, not to the liking of Italy. She 
soon came to the conclusion that peace- 
ful means would not avail and that an 
armed invasion of the country would be 
necessary. That this invasion did not 
take place sooner than it now has, is due 
to the determined opposition of certain 
sections in Italy itself. We still remem- 
ber the naval demonstration made in 
1901 at Benghazi (the old Cyrene) in 
order to force an Italian post-office there 
upon the Turkish Government and to 
provide means for an Italian postal ser- 
vice with Sicily. The Marchese di San 
Giuliano was at that time Minister of 
Posts; the same statesman that is now 
to the fore as Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. The government of Signor 
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Zanardelli had practically determined 
upon the expedition; Visconti Venosta 
was sounding France and Prinetti was 
dealing with England. In a fiery article 
in the Nuova Antologia, the late psychi- 
atrist Caesare Lombroso pricked the bub- 
ble of this new colonial venture. 

The marauding character of this lat- 
est exploit upon the part of one of the 
“great” Powers of Europe is outdone 
only by the cynicism with which the at- 
tempt is made to salve the conscience of 
the civilized world. That conscience is 
told to rest assured that negotiations 
will be opened up with Turkey as soon 
as the occupation of Tripoli is assured; 
and the circular note sent by Italy to 
the Powers is said to close with the as- 
sertion that the action is taken in the 
interests of humanity and civilization! 
In the remarkable document published 
in the New York Times of October 1, 
the Marchese di San Giuliano continues 
the process of throwing dust in the eyes 
of the world. Even if all the allegations 
which he makes in that strongest of 
state papers were true, one may well 
ask: Are they a sufficient reason for de- 
manding the cession of a huge piece of 
territory? For a protectorate is vir- 
tual possession. Not a word is uttered 
to the effect that Tripoli or the coast- 
land is to be held as a gage until the 
complaints are redressed or that this act 
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is a menace to Turkey to be upon her 
good behavior. The extensive character 
of the preparations made shows us that 
we are face to face, not with a demon- 
stration, but with a seizure. 

Both Europe and America look on 
calmly while the act of spoliation is be- 
ing consummated. One may well ask, 
Where is the Hague Tribunal? What 
has. become of arbitration, about which 
we have heard so much during the last 
few years? Or are these ruled out of 
court when it is possible to bully a coun- 
try that is practically defenseless? Is 
the doctrine to hold that because Turkey 
is a Mohammedan state it is outside the 
pale of civilized international comity? 
Then, we are back again in the Middle 
Ages and the Crusades have only taken 
on another form. 

That Italy will succeed in what she 
has designed there seems little doubt. 
With her excellent marine she can, ef- 
fectively and easily, prevent any rein- 
forcements reaching the colony. It 
savors of mock heroics to read of the 
deeds of valor which the Italians are 
performing or are going to perform in 
Tripoli. The coast defenses are old and 
are probably worthless. It will take 
some time to subdue the country back 
of the coast, the oases and the desert 
lands beyond. But that is merely a 
question of time. There are probably 
not more than 25,000 Turks in the whole 
of the Vilayet ; and it is quite problematic 
whether the Arabs will make common 
cause with their former masters, evenif a 
Holy War is proclaimed. The important 
Senoussi brotherhood, settled since 1895 
in the Oasis of Kufra, would hardly 
use its extraordinary influence over the 
Arab tribes of the desert in favor of the 
Turks. In fact, the Senoussi have made 
distinct overtures to the Italians; and 
there is no other power in those regions 
strong enough to weld together the dis- 
cordant elements. 

And Italy will succeed with the pass- 
ive connivance of the other European 


Powers and the indolent inaction of the 
United States. Apart from whatever 
principle of right and wrong there may 
be involved, the danger is very present 


_ that such action as this may press the 


hydra-headed Eastern question to a set- 
tlement. Any loss of Turkish territory, 
no matter in what way such loss is 
glossed over, means a further weaken- 
ing of the power and the influence of 
the Committee of Union and Progress 
at Salonica and Constantinople. Its re- 
pute has already suffered so much that 
its authority has perceptibly waned. 
Yet, notwithstanding the various mis- 
takes that it has made, it remains the 
only body in Turkey that can save the 
state from crumbling to pieces. After 
the violent protestations of friendship 
and admiration with which European 


chancelleries greeted the new régime, 


one expected to see the hands of the 
new leaders upheld in the almost super- 
human task they had undertaken. On 
the contrary, the old international in- 
trigues continued; and the edifying 
spectacle was continued of the “great” 
Powers, in the guise of commis voyag- 
eurs, contending amongst themselves 
and browbeating Turkey into buying of 
their wares. ; 

The hollow pretense of offering medi- 
ation only after Italy is safely en- 
sconced in Tripoli will deceive no one; 
nor will the clap-trap shift that Turkey, 
in landing munitions of war in one of 
her own colonies and for its protection, 
has created a casus belli, blind the eye. 
The plain fact is that Turkey has no 
friend in her hour of need—not even 
Germany, no matter how full its mouth 
is in protestations of love for the Otto- 
man Empire and of its firm desire to 
preserve its territorial integrity. The 
appropriation of Tripoli by Italy will be 
only one more in the series of iniquities 
which has characterized the dealings of 
Christian Europe with Mohammedan 
Turkey. 
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Privilege Becomes Property Under the 


Fourteenth Amendment 


The Consolidated Gas Decision 
BY JESSE F. ORTON, A.M., LL.B. 


{In the issue of Tue INDEPENDENT of April 16, 1908, President Hadley, of Yale Uni- 
versity, contributed an article, entitled “The Constitutional Position of Property in America,” 
in which he said that the celebrated Dartmouth College decision and the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment had placed the modern industrial corporation in an “almost impregnable constitutional 
position” in the United States. This article was followed in our issue of October 22, 1908, 
by “The Issue beyond the Parties,” by Dr. Delos F. Wilcox, who commented on the great 
significance of President Hadley’s article in its relation to the development of the move 
ment toward a fundamental democracy. These articles were again followed by two contri- 
butions written by Jesse F. Orton in Taz INperenpent for August 19 and 26, 1909, that 
discussed the Dartmouth College case from a historical and a legal standpoint. We now 
print another article in this series, which is intended to show the attitude of the bar and 
the bench toward personal and property rights, thus presenting a somewhat complete picture 
of the present status of democracy in the United States. Owing to the heavy demand for 
extra copies of the back issues of Tue INDEPENDENT containing the first four articles our 
supply has become exhausted, but copies of a pamphlet containing the series may be obtained 


by addressing the Secretary of the Committee to Inquire into the Status of Democracy, 72 


Sixth street, Elmhurst, N. Y.—EpiTor.] 


‘HE people are becoming interested 


in courts and judges as never be- 
fore. Not only are they con- 
vinced that the “law-making function” 
of the courts (theoretically non-existent 
but in fact very real) needs looking 
after, but they are inquiring into ordi- 
nary decisions to see whether they are 
founded on justice and common sense. 
Many judges and lawyers do not like 
this. They have sought to keep the law 
a sealed book, a mystery hidden from 
the people, just as the priests in Wyc- 
liffe’s time sought to keep the Bible from 
the people. The Bible was then buried 
in the Latin tongue, and Wycliffe’s un- 
pardonable sin was in putting it in the 
language of the people. Now, court de- 
cisions are hidden from the people in 
technical and tedious judicial opinions. 
The layman may know the result; but 
for him to understand the “how” or the 
“why” of it is considered impossible. 
For him to criticise is thought not only 
presumptuous on account of his ignor- 
ance, but almost sacrilegious, as indi- 
cating a lack of proper “respect for the 
courts.” There is much need for a legal 
Wycliffe at the present time. 
In weighing the records of their ju- 
dicial servants, the people’s attention is 
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strongly attracted to decisions affecting 
the rights and privileges of public service 
corporations ; for in these days a judge’s 
decisions in such cases are probably the 
surest indication whether he is a just 
and faithful servant. Tested by this 
standard, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has made many good de- 
cisions ; but the bad ones are all too nu- 
merous, and their effectiveness for evil 
is great in proportion to the power and 
authority of the court. Sometimes in 
the same decision good and bad elements 
are strangely combined. To a striking 
example of this class the reader’s atten- 
tion is here invited. It is the case of the 
Consolidated Gas Company vs. the City 
of New York.’ 

In 1906 the legislature passed the law 
regulating: the price of gas in Greater 
New York, by which,a rate of 80 cents 
per thousand feet was prescribed for 
Manhattan Island. The Consolidated 
Gas Company, having a complete mo- 
nopoly of supplying both gas and elec- 
tricity in the Borough of Manhattan and 
a practical monopoly thru the entire city. 
contested this law in the Federal courts, 
claiming that the 80-cent rate would not 
bring a fair return on the capital re- 


1157 Fed. Rep. 849; 212 U. S. 19. 
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quired in the business. The case turned 
chiefly upon the question, What was the 
actual value of the company’s property ?? 
The company insisted that account 
should be taken, not only of its material, 
tangible property, but also of certain in- 
tangible forms, like franchises or good 
will. 

In the United States Circuit Court for 
the Southern District of New York, 
Judge Charles M. Hough held the 80- 
cent rate confiscatory and issued an in- 
junction against the enforcement of the 
law. This was the result of his estimat- 
ing the value of the company’s property 
at nearly $60,000,000, in which was in- 
cluded $12,000,000 of franchise value. 
The United States Supreme Court re- 
duced the total value to less than $56,- 
000,000. This was low enough to make 
it doubtful whether the 80-cent rate was 
confiscatory ; the Supreme Court, there- 
fore, reversed the decision of Judge 
Hough and required the company to put 
the new rate to a practical test and see 
whether it would not yield a fair return. 
The franchise value on which the com- 
pany was legally entitled to earn divi- 
dends was reduced by the Supreme 
Court to $7,781.000. This sum did not 
represent a dollar’s investment by the 
company—merely franchise privileges 
received gratis from the State. 

A few moments’ thought will convince 
one of the absurdity of including the 
market value of a franchise, a mere 
right to use public streets, as a part of 
the property on which a company is en- 
titled to earn dividends and of which it 
cannot be deprived by legislative regu- 
lation.? When a public service corpora- 
tion charges rates that yield only a fair 
return on its property aside from fran- 
chises, there will be no income left over 
_to be considered as income on its fran- 
chise. and the franchise will have no 
market value. But when rates yield 
more than a fair return on non-franchise 
property, the excess will be capitalized 
into franchise value. To say that the 

*This is often a decisive question in this class of 
cases. If, for example, the legislature prescribes a 
rate under which a company will earn 6 per cent. on 
a canital of $1,000,000, the action will be constitu- 
tional, But if it be made to appear that the com- 
panys property is worth $2,000,000, the return be- 
comes only 3 per cent. on the capital invested and 
the rate will be held confiscatory. 

*If money has been paid into the public treasury 
for a franchise, the questién may arise whether the 


owner should be allowed to canitalize the franchise 
at the sum paid. That question is not here considered. 
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legislature must respect this value as 
‘ property,” is to say that it cannot re- 
duce rates at all. In other words, ex- 
cessive rates make franchise value; re- 
duction of rates to a reasonable figure 
wipes out franchise value; therefore, to 
forbid this wiping out forbids reduction 
of rates. 

This truth, considered as a general 
proposition, was recognized by both 
courts. For example, Judge Hough, re- 
ferring to the claim for a return on 
franchise value, said: 

“As an original proposition, I believe this 
claim unsound. Return can be expected only 
from investment, and he that invests must part 
with something in the act of investing. He 
that hath not sown shall not reap... .” 

But, while acknowledging this com- 
mon-sense rule that franchise values are 
not “property” as against the State’s 
right to regulate rates, each court found 
a reason for not applying the rule in this 
instance or for applying it only in part. 
The position taken by Judge Hough in 
the Circuit Court is peculiar. Altho 
stating that the “crucial point” had not 
vet been decided by “the highest tribu- 
nal,” he decided this case contrary to his 
own judgment, as exprest in the lan- 
guage above quoted. He concluded that 
he was “compelled to consider fran- 
chises not only as property but as pro- 
ductive and inherently valuable property, 
and to add their value, if ascertainable, 
to complainant’s capital account.” 

By way of explanation, he tells us that 
often “the decision of the trial court is 
guided, in the absence of directly con- 
trolling authoritv, by the trend of de- 
cisions and methods of reasoning pur- 
sued in well considered cases dealing 
with kindred topics.” After referring to 
certain decisions supposed to show a 
“trend” toward the doctrine contended 
for by the company, Judge Hough says 


“Instead of attempting to minimize and dis 
tinguish the decisions to which T have heen re 
ferred and manv others. it is my duty ro follow 
the method of reasoning there clearly indi- 
cated, leaving it to the higher tribunals to 
make distinctions which, if drawn bv the lower 
court, would in my opinion savor of presump- 
tion. 


If Judge Hough and his colleagues 
could only know that the people, for 
whose service they are chosen, are wait- 
ing, yea, longing, for a judge who will 
be presumptuous in the cause of com- 


mon sense, logic and justice! 


Would 
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that. they could see that the public trust 
reposed in them forbids them to decide 
contrary to their own sense of right and 
reason in deference to anything short of 
unequivocal superior authority! Then, 
if reversed, a judge might have the com- 
pensation of being right. In this case, 
on the general proposition, Judge 
Hough has the double discomfort of be- 
ing both wrong and reversed. 

The Supreme Court did not recognize 
the “trend of decisions” toward allow- 
ance of dividends on franchise values in 
all cases; but in this case it allowed the 
company’s franchise value, to the extent 
of $7,781,000, to be considered “prop- 
erty” entitled to earn dividends, on the 
theory that the legislature in 1884 au- 

. thorized the capitalization of these fran- 
Chises at that amount.* 

By the law of 1884 the legislature au- 
thorized corporations engaged in manu- 
facturing to consolidate, and prescribed 
the method of doing it. The directors 


of the consolidating companies were to 
make an agreement providing, among 
other things, for the amount of capital 
stock in the new company, which capi- 


tal, the law directed, should not be 
“larger in amount than the fair aggre- 
gate value of the property, franchises 
and rights of the several companies thus 
to be consolidated.” After this agree- 
ment had been approved by the stock- 
holders of each company, the stock of 
the new company might be issued to the 
* stockholders in the old companies, and 
the process of consolidation would be 
- complete. 

A few months after the enactment of 
this law,’ six of the seven gas companies 
in New York City were merged into one 
corporation, the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany. The seventh company planned to 
join in the merger, but withdrew when 
its officers discovered that the company’s 
charter made them subject to criminal 
prosecution if they should vote to com- 
bine with other gas companies. The 
“fair aggregate value” of the franchises 
of the six companies was fixt at $7,781,- 
000 by agreement of their directors and 
stockholders, and stock of the new com- 
pany was issued sufficient to cover this 
amount as well as the agreed value of 





“See Chapter 367 of the Laws of 1884. 
*The passage of this law was sueured by the gas 
companies themselves. 
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the physical property. The entire 
amount of capital stock was increased 
by the consolidation from $17,000,000 to 
$39,078.000.° 

The Supreme Court held the franchise 
value fixt by the companies, $7,781,000, 
to be constitutional “property,” merely 
on account of the provision in the law 
of 1884, that the stock issued by the new 
company should not exceed “the fair ag- 
gregate value of the property, franchises 
and rights of the several companies” 
consolidated. There was nothing else in 
the law to serve as a basis for the de- 
cision. The court construed this pro- 
hibition as a license to the companies to 
capitalize their franchises at an agreed 
amount and earn dividends forever on 
that sum in spite of legislative regula- 
tion of rates. Whether this decision was 
that essence of wisdom, logic and jus- 
tice which we have a right to expect 
from our highest court, the reader may 
judge. 

1. What does the law of 1884 itself 
say on the subject? The court makes 
no mention of Section 5 of the law. That 
section, after providing that consolida- 
tion should operate as a transfer of all 
property and all “rights, privileges, 
franchises and interests of every kind” 
from the consolidating companies to the 
new company, continues: 

“And such new corporation shall hold and 
enjoy the same, and all rights of property, 
privileges, franchises and interests in the same 
manner, and to the same extent, as if the said 
several companies so consolidated had contin- 


ued to retain the title and transact the business 
of such corporations. 


It would not be creditable to the 
learned justices of the Supreme Court 
to assume that they did not read and 
consider the whole of the law (only 
three pages) on which they decided that 
the legislature made the Consolidated 
Gas Company a present of $7,781,000 of 
the people’s money. Nor is it creditable 
to the justices to assume that they read, 
but did not heed, this plain language, 
which seems to have been carefully de- 
signed to fit a case like this. 

The new company was to hold and en- 
joy the franchises “in the same manner, 





*No increase of stock could have been made under 
the — —~"~ law in force prior to the law ot 
1884. There had been enormous watering of stock 
thruout the history of the several companies. The 
stockholders of one company, who had never paid in 
but $750,000, received no less than $7,600,000 of stock 
in the. consolidated company. 
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and to the same extent” as the old com- 
panies would have held and enjoyed 
them if there had been no consolidation. 
Une of the conditions on which each of 
these franchises was granted and held 
was that the State might reduce rates to 
a reasonable amount based on the actual 
property of the company. This, there- 
fore, was one of the conditions on which 
the Consolidated Gas Company was to 
hold and enjoy the franchises of the six 
consolidating companies; and the Con- 
solidated Company had no standing in 
court to claim that the law of 1884 im- 
paired the State’s power to regulate 
charges for gas supplied by that com- 
pany. 

2. If Section 5 be disregarded, is it 
true that the legislature gave up any of 
its power to regulate rates? The Su- 
preme Court held, not that the general 
power of regulation was given up, but 
that the State, by authorizing the issu- 
ing of stock for the value of the fran- 
chises, made that value “property,” of 
which the holder could not be deprived 
“without due process of law” ; therefore, 
legislative reduction of rates could not 
go to the extent of preventing fair divi- 
dends on this stock. The reader has 
probably perceived the fatal defect in 
this theory. 

If we grant, for the sake of argument, 
that the legislative prohibition against 
issuing stock for more than the “fair 
value” of the “franchises” was, in effect, 
a license to issue stock up to the limit of 
such value, the vital question remains, 
On what basis was this value to be fixt? 
Were not the franchises to be valued 
just as they stood, as a horse is ap- 
praised just as he stands, with all de- 
fects and infirmities? The franchises 
were then subject to the infirmity that 
the legislature might so reduce rates as 
to wipe out part or all of the franchise 
value, just as a horse is subject to the 
natural infirmity that he may die within 
a month. Ordinary sense, the sense of 
horse-jockeys, would have told the com- 
panies in 1884 that they were not au- 
thorized to appraise or value anything 
except what they then had, namely, fran- 
chises subject to the legislative regula- 
tion then allowed by the Constitution. 
(he market values of their franchises 
were subject to annihilation by regula- 
tion of rates. Undoubtedly, even with 
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this infirmity, the franchises would then 
have commanded some price in the mar- 
ket, especially in view of the kind of 
legislatures with which the State had 
been blessed for many years. But noth- 
ing could be plainer than that the stock- 
holders .in the gas companies, who is- 
sued this stock to themselves, to repre- 
sent their own valuation of their fran- 
chises, simply took their chances on fu- 
ture legislative reduction of rates. The 
persons who later purchased a portion of 
the stock took the same chances. Simi- 
lar risks have been taken by the holders 
and purchasers of millions of shares of 
the stock of public service corporations, 
representing mere franchise values, be- 
fore and since 1884. For the stockhold- 
ers in the gas companies to think they 
could appraise their franchises, which 
were then subject to a definite and vital 
condition, and thereby rid them of that 
condition, had no more logic or sense in 
it than for a horse-trader to think that 
by paying a hundred dollars for a horse 
he can rid it of the infirmities of nature 
which may impair or annihilate its value 
at any time. 

3. The effect of the decision. It ap- 
pears from the opinion of the court that 
prior to 1884 the gas companies’ rates 
had never been regulated by law and, as 
a result, excessive dividends had been 
paid, in some cases averaging more than 
16 per cent. annually from the creation, 
of the companies. In 1884 the six com- 
panies paid dividends of nearly 25 per 
cent. on actual investment. The price 
of gas was then $2.25 per thousand feet. 
The Supreme Court in effect says that 
the legislature of 1884 addressed the gas 
companies in some such manner as this: 

“We are the trustees of the people, for 
whose service you were created and were 
given extraordinary privileges. We have the 
power, and it is our duty, to fix the price 
which the people must pay you at a reasonable 
sum, so that your compensation for this public 
service shall not be excessive. We have neg- 
lected this duty in the past, and your profits 
have been treble and quadruple what was rea- 
sonable. You may now combine into one cor- 
poration and capitalize your franchises, which 
you received gratis from the people, at such 
sum as would be considered ‘fair’ if it were 
quite certain that we would continue to neg- 
lect our duty and let you charge the same 
prices which now yield your excessive divi- 
dends. The stock which you may issue to rep- 
resent this valuation of your franchises will 
be sacred ‘property,’ protected by the Constitu- 
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tion against any impairment thru a reduction 
of your prices by ourselves or our successors, 
world without end. Amen.” 

4. The court’s argument. The court 
ignored the express language of Section 
5, reserving all rights and powers of the 
State, ignored the fact that, in the very 
nature of things, the valuation of the 
franchises had to be made on the basis 
of then existing powers of regulation 
held by the State, and adopted the al- 
ternative theory that the legislature au- 
thorized the companies to appraise and 
capitalize their franchises at such sum 
as would be their “fair value” if the 
rates then existing were not to be re- 
duced by law. Such a basis of valua- 
tion would have been bad enough under 
any circumstances; but, in 1884, rates 
were being kept up by methods that 
were scandalous in character. 

The court reviews the report of a leg- 
islative committee appointed in 1885 “to 
investigate the facts surrounding the 
consolidation” of the gas companies. 
The committee concluded that under 
conditions existing in 1884, “the valua- 
tion of $7,781,000 for the franchises was 
not more than their fair aggregate 
value.” * What were those “conditions” ? 

(1) The enormous dividends paid by the gas 
companies; (2) a law which “virtually pro- 
hibited the laying of any more gas pipes in the 
streets”; (3) an agreement between the gas 
companies “fixing the price of gas at a figure 
that paid these dividends”; (4) a contented 
public paying this price “without objection or 
protest”; and (5) the existence of no law that 
made these high rates or excessive dividends 
“illegal.” 

It was no secret that the law which 
“virtually prohibited” the laying of com- 
peting gas pipes had been put thru the 
legislature, concealed in a provision re- 
lating to steam pipes. It was well known 
that the agreement between: the com- 
panies “fixing the price of gas,” which 
had been in force since 1880, was ac- 
companied by all the marks of a “pool” 
or “trust,” division of territory, sup- 
pression of competition, the pooling of 
earnings, etc. “Condition” 3 and “‘con- 
dition” 5 could not exist at the same 
time. The price-fixing agreement and 
the “pool” which made it effective were 

'This was merely a Senate committee and had no 
authority to bind the State by its conclusions. More- 
over, it recommended a reduction of rates,. and the 
legislature reduced them from $1.75 to $1.25 per thou- 


sand feet. The Consolidated Company had made a 
voluntary reduction from $2.25 to $1.75. 
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plainly “illegal” at common law, as the 
Supreme Court knew by its own de- 
cisions as well as those ot other courts®; 
and the taint extended to the resulting . 
rates and dividends. 

Yet the court complacently comments 
thus on the committee’s report: 

“Assuming, as the committee did, that the 
company would be permitted to charge the 
same prices in the future which in the past 
had resulted in these ‘enormous’ or ‘excessive’ 
dividends, it need not be matter of surprise 
that a franchise by means of which such divi- 
dends had .been possible was not regarded as 
over-valued at the sum stated in 1834.” 

Merely because the legislature forbade 
the companies to issue stock for more 
than “the fair aggregate value of the 
property, franchises and rights” of the 
several companies, was the court to hold 
that the legislature authorized the com- 
panies to capitalize their own unlawful 
conduct, to determine a “fair value” of 
the right to continue extortionate 
charges and make them effective by a 
scandalous and illegal combination, and 
then to earn and pay dividends on this - 
“value” forever, at the expense of the 
gas consumers of New York, in spite of 
future regulation of the price by law? 
To say that the legislature meant to do 
this, was to impute a foolish and pre- 
sumably corrupt purpose to the law-mak- 
ing body. It is a well established legal 
principle that this is never to be donc 
unless such an intent is expressly shown 
in the language employed by the legis- 
lature. No such intent, or shadow 
thereof, can be found in the law of 1884. 

The Supreme Court did not attémpt to 
meet this situation by referring to any 
words contained in the law; it merely 
said: 

“We think that under the above facts the 
courts ought to accept the valuation of the 
franchises fixt and agreed upon under the 
act of 1884 as conclusive at that time. The 
valuation was provided for in the act, which 
was followed by the companies, and the agree- 
ment regarding it has always been recognized 
as valid, and the stock has been largely dealt 
in for more than twenty years past on the 
basis of the validity of the valuation and of 
the stock issued by the company.” 

If the agreed valuation of franchises 
be “conclusive,” why should not the 
valuation of the physical property also 

8See Gibbs vs. Baltimore Gas Comrany, 130 U. S. 
96, and cases cited; also Charleston Gas Company vs. 


anawha Gas Company, Pi W. Va. 22, and People 
vs. Milk Exchange, 145 Y. 267. 
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be conclusive? But no one, apparently, 
has thought of suggesting so absurd a 
result. The appraisal of physical prop- 
erty was subject to this, among other 
possibilities, that a new invention might 
soon reduce or wipe out its value. In 
;ke manner, the appraisal of franchises 
was subject to the possibility that the 
State would lower the rates charged for 
gas and thus reduce or wipe out fran- 
chise values. The appraisal agreement 
between the stockholders of the gas com- 
panies, valuing these franchises, may 
have been “valid,” as the court says, but 
why should it bind any one except the 
persons who made it? The $7,781,000 
may have been represented by “valid” 
stock, but it does not follow that an in- 
come of six per cent. was guaranteed. 
There is much “valid” stock which 
vields no income whatever. The argu- 
ment of the court is simply “beside the 
mark.” 

All this seems evident on the face of 
it. But if we invoke the well estab- 
lished rule that when a person or cor- 
poration claims privileges inimical to the 
public welfare, all doubtful questions 
must be resolved in favor of the people, 
there can be no uncertainty as to the re- 
sult. 

5. Was it necessary to construe the 
word “franchises” so as to include the 
gas companies’ right to realize on their 
faith that future legislatures would be 
like those gone by? Undoubtedly, their 

“faith” was not of the sort which is 
“dead” because it is “without works”® ; 
but did the court have to give their faith 
such life as to make it net them $7,781,- 
000? The word “franchises”? might well 
have been construed as including only 
rights legally enforcible against the 
State. If, for example, a company was 
authorized by law to charge go cents per 
thousand feet for gas, such a right might 
have been held to be included under the 
term “franchises,” while mere hope or 
expectation of legislative indulgence in 
regard to rates was held to be excluded. 
Courts have often made less obvious dis- 





*In the report of the legislative committee above 
referred to it is not only stated that the promoters 
f the consolidation scheme “procured” the passage 
of the law of 1884, “a general law for this special 
purpose,” but mention is made of “alarming scan- 
lals” and “allegations of corruption in connection 
with the defeat of the proposed gas legislation in 
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tirctions and in worse causes. Under 
this construction, the law of 1884 for- 
bade the issuing of any stock for these 
gas franchises. 


The opinion of the Supreme Court, 
nominally against the company, but real- 
ly in its favor on the most important is- 
sue in the case, was given by Justice 
Peckham, and received the concurrence 
of all the other members of the court— 
Chief. Justice Fuller and Justices Har- 
lan, Brewer, White, McKenna, Holmes, 
Day and Moody. Thus was the legisla- 
tive sword, drawn against monopoly, 
turned back into the vitals of the peo- 
ple, in whose protection it had been 
raised. A prohibition designed to check 
over-capitalization had heen _ trans- 
formed, in the judicial crucible, into a 
license for extortion. Thus, as often 
happens, the people got the decision, but 
the corporations got the law—for future 
use. 


~ The irony of the situation is shown by 
the fact that between the decision of the 
Circuit Court and the decision of the 
Supreme Court, the New York courts 
refused permission to the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring a suit against the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company as a monopoly in re- 
straint of trade; and the refusal was 
based on the theory that the company 
could not restrain trade. This was im- 
possible, it was said, because the legisla- 
ture had full power to fix the rates to be 
charged for gas. 

Respect for the courts and confidence 
in them are necessary to successful pop- 
ular government. But it is no less nec- 
essary that such respect and confidence 
should be withheld unless they are 
earned by just and reasonable official ac- 
tion. In order to secure an intelligent 
and fair attitude on the part of the peo- 
ple, they must know and understand the 
facts. Let them turn upon the judg- 
ments of the courts the searchlight of 
analysis, common sense and good con- 
science. If what they discover brings a 
falling off in the traditional respect and 
confidence, that fact should, and proba- 
bly will, contribute towara the adoption 
of means for the removal of the causes. 
It is more dangerous to proceed in igno- 
rance than it is to know the worst. 

New Yor« Cry. 





Spectacular Woman Suffrage in America 


BY BERTHA DAMARIS KNOBE 


try has attained the spectacular 

stage is most significant ; and, this 
summer, an unprecedent series of pictur- 
esque propaganda—street parades, curb- 
stone speeches, town-to-town automobile 
tours, suffrage “specials” by train and 
trolley—have been everywhere employed, 
with amazing success, to carry the mes- 
sage more particularly to the “man in 
the street.” 

Undoubtedly the woman suffrage pa- 
rade in New York early in the season 
was the immediate inspiration of these 
unconventional maneuvres. That splen- 
did pageant of 3,000 picked representa- 
tives of the professions and philanthropy 
made a profound impression, not only 
upon the masculine spectators who 
packed fashionable Fifth avenue for two 
miles, but upon the women marchers 
themselves. The women were likewise 


Doty woman suffrage in this coun- 


stirred, on the one hand, by the recent 
victory of Washington as fifth full-suf- 
frage State by the overwhelming vote of 
50,000, and, on the other, by the whirl- 
wind campaign in California following 
the flattering vote of its legislature to 


put the question to the people. The 
tread of their intrepid feet on that his- 
toric day—it ranks asthe first big suf- 
frage parade in America—was heard by 
half-afraid sisters in every hamiet, 
spurred by this courageous exploitation 
of principle to undertake a popular cam- 
paign in their respective sections. 
These suffrage insurgents occupy the 
strategic point between the old-time 
academic American suffragist and the 
modern mil'tant English suffraget. , For 
sixty-three long, ladylike years the 
American contingent were mostly con- 
tent with papers politely read at parlor 
meetings, in winter, to women already 
converted to the cause, and, in summer 
carefully put away in. moth-balls ; while 
the American man, politically endowed 
but indifferent, imbibed his notion of the 
movement chiefly from the caustic car- 
toon. Tho thirty-one States today pos- 
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sess some form of enfranchisement, the 
suffragists, prior to Washington, had not 
scored a full-suffrage State in fifteen 
years, and, moreover, they saw foreign 
countries forging to the front—thirteen 
have full-suffrage or every suffrage ex- 
cept parliamentary—with a sense of dis- 
couragement. When Chicago suffragists 
finally importuned Senator La Follette 
for campaign suggestions, this astute 
politician promptly said: “Stop mak- 
ing speeches before churches and wo- 
men’s clubs, but prove your power out in 
the public before men—men who make 
the laws.” 

Six years before, American women 
alike with the whole civilized world, were 
startled by the militant outbreak jn Eng- 
land. The indignant supporters of little 
Annie Kenney, the underpaid factory 
girl thrown into prison when she dared 
to openly importune Sir Edward Grey, 
M. P., during a meeting—an English 
custom, may it be remembered, for which 
men are never arrested—undertook to 
shock obdurate John Bull into doing 
something for suffrage. Their tactics in- 
cluded only the occasional transgression 


.of some minor law, and, on the other 


hand, the persistent “pestering” of oppos- 
ing politicians—every move being made 
is as sensational as possible. The success 
of the “shock” was two-fold: When that 
mighty army of 40,000 suffragets swept 
down the streets of London, in June, to 
the martial music of seventy bands and 
bearing aloft one thousand brilliant ban- 
ners, the crowd did not sneer or jeer, as 
formerly, but exprest their sympathy 
in applause; while the universal ac- 
knowledgment of pulpit and press 
stamped it as the greatest political dem- 
onstration in England. When the suf- 
frage bill came up before Parliament it 
passed the second reading by the surpris- 
ing vote of 255 to 88, and “Run-Awav 


‘ Asquith,” the Prime Minister who earned 


this soubriquet by bolting out the back 
door every time a delegation of suffrag- 
ets called upon him, has meekly prom- 
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ised to set aside one week of next session 
of Parliament to the all-important third 
read:ng—confidently expected to be the 
hour of triumph. 

Convinced that “publicity pays,” Amer- 
ican suffragists copied the spectacular 
tactics of their English sisters—this step 
stamps them hereafter as “suffragets” 
—with “pestering” in isolated spots. Ap- 
parently there is no disposition to tres- 
pass on the statutes—as yet. Perhaps 
conditions in America will never compel 
the penalty of jail sentences with their 
hunger-strikes, which prove seven hun- 
dred English suffragets the stuff of 
which martyrs are made; but, from 
widespread reports of picturesque cam- 
paigns, it is plainly evident that our 
women—even the women of the South— 
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are animated by a new spirit of self- 
sacrifice. Even the  strong-hearted 
shrank at first from the necessary no- 
toriety, and the so-called “soap-box cru- 
sade” began rather ingloriously in se- 
cluded parts of the public park. The 
party of Chicago suffragets touring 
[llinois by automobile drove desperately 
thru the side streets of Rockford, making 
their maiden speeches before two chil- 
dren and a dog before the Rev. Kate 
Hughes mustered the nerve to face the 
throng on the main thorofare. When 
Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch of New 
York, the “Mrs. Pankhurst of America,” 
made the daring proposal of a parade, it 
filled the souls of her followers alike with 
thrills of delight and despair; but so in- 
spiriting was the sight of the “women 
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FUTURE VOTERS PARADED IN NEW YORK 
Two East Side mothers trundled their babies in the Woman’s Suffrage parade 
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SOME OF THE “SUFFRAGENTS” 
“Husbands” of Woman’s Suffrage served during the hot campaign in California, and in this automobile Hon. 
J. H. Brady, the Pasadena millionaire (in the dark suit) and Robert J. Burdette, the humorist, occupy 
the rear seat, while in front sit the two legislators who fathered the Woman’s Suffrage Bill 


who did” that scores of the faint-hearted, 
vainly importuned to participate, speed- 
ily flocked to headquarters of the Wo- 
men’s Political Union, eager to pledge 


their names for “next time.” Among 
those previously prejudiced against such 
publicity was Mrs. Frederick Nathan, 
president of the New York Consumers’ 
League, who looked so. imposing on pa- 
rade that one admiring man called to 
her: “If you ever run for President of 
the United States, I’ll vote for you”—a 
little story she told on herself to prove 
that courage has its compensations. 
Immediately after this triumphal 
march, Baltimore suffragets trampled 
on Southern pride and prejudice by pro- 
claiming a parade. Brilliant with four 
bands, composed of women only, be- 
bannered automobiles, decorated floats 
and suffragets afoot, it premises to be 
further original with a sprinkling of 
English insurrectionists imported for the 


occasion. That it may develop into a 
national demonstration its promoters 
cleverly seek to. attract home-going 
delegates from the National Woman 
Suffrage Association, which meets at 
Louisville in October, by setting a sub- 
sequent date. Previously they practised 
on the street by entering three floats in 
the Fourth of July parade, with a white- 
gowned girl at the head of each white 
horse. The first was a striking repre- 
sentation of Mistress Margaret Brent of 
Maryland, who, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, attempted to cast her vote. Sim- 
ultaneously Chicago women—among in- 
numerable aspirants—announced their 
intention of falling in with the procession, 
so to speak, next spring, at which time 
the New York precursors will make their 
second appearance with an army that 
will undoubtedly number 10,000 strong. 
Thus is fulfilled, in part, the prophecy 
of Walt Whitman: 





SPECTACULAR WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN AMERICA 


“\Where women walk in public processions in 
the street the same as men; 

Where they enter the public assembly and take 
their places the same as men; 

Where the city of best bodied mothers stands, 

There the great city stands.” 

Another popular scheme, to attract the 
masculine law-maker in the highways 
and byways, is the automobile tour. 
Conspicuous were Chicago suffragets 
with a woman chauffeur, whose itinerary 
included eighty towns in Southern IIli- 
nois. Their business-like methods were 
shown by the advance agent, who plas- 
tered the country-side with big three- 
sheet posters: “Watch Out for The 
Suffraget, the Automobile with a Pur- 
pose.” They also sent persuasive epis- 
tles ahead to the Mayor, asking him to 
introduce the speakers at the first street 
meeting, and to editors and presidents 
of women’s clubs that a full-fledged suf- 
frage society might be left as souvenir. 
The personal inconvenience may be ap- 
preciated by the fact that, on several oc- 
casions, the women were compelled to 
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sleep at night in a neighboring orchard, 
owing to the intense heat. As the farm- 
ers flocked around their gayly-decorated 
automobile, the suffragets indulged in 
political “pestering” on the side. At 
Warren, Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCul- 
loch, an attorney-at-law and vice-presi- 
dent of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association, unfolded the political his- 
tory of Mr. Gray, their State representa- 
tive. “He knifes the woman suffrage 
bill every time it comes up for a hear- 
ing,” she declared indignantly. There- 
upon several of his political supporters 
went to his near-by home, and, pushing 
him to the front, pointedly asked him to 
declare himself; and the blushing Mr. 
Gray shook hands with the suffragets, 
promising his future favor. New York 
suffragets, under Miss Harriet May 
Mills, conducted a thousand-mile trip 
thru the State, besieging the thousands 
of workingmen as they poured out of 
factories, and, moreover, always preced- 
ing the night meeting with a parade. In 
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SUFFRAGISTS TACKING UP THE “SYLVIA PANKHURST” POSTERS, NEW YORK CITY 
Miss Beatrice Brown is posting the bill announcing a lecture by Miss Pankhurst, the English Suffragist 
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one town where the band-stand served 
tor a platform, the women had to climb 
up on a ladder. In Connecticut four 
automobiles traveled in out-of-the-way 
places, the party employing a band to 
play on the village green every evening. 
Between sessions they industriously 
pasted suffrage posters on barns and 
fences, shops and post-offices, and made 
a call on every farmer’s wife in the com- 
munity, not forgetting to leave suffrage 
literature with their cards. 

As a cosmopolitan campaign center, 
New York naturally sets the spectacular 
pace. The Woman Suffrage party, ad- 
mirably officered by Mrs. Jean Penfield 
while Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt is mak- 
ing a woman-suffrage tour of the world, 
presented a patriotic sight on the Fourth 
of July. Sitting a-top of old-time stage 
coaches, driven by men in Continental 
blue and cocked hats, they showed them- 
selves possessed of “The Spirit of 1776,” 
as one poster proclaimed, by decorating 
with wreaths the monuments of depart- 
ed national heroes who declared for 
woman suffrage—Lincoln, Lafayette, 


Washington and Nathan Hale, not for-- 


getting the great Garibaldi, their Italian 


friend. Compared to the noble senti- 
ments of these patriots, Mrs. Penfield, in 
the course of her address, excoriated the 
vulgar statement of the late’ Senator 
Grady, made in the recent woman suf- 
frage debate in the New York Legisla- 
ture: “Women watchers go to the polls 
as to a dog show—to admire the differ- 
ent animals.” The Women’s Political 
Union started their summer campaign at 
Syracuse under Mrs. Blatch, who, com- 
pelled to sit in the smoker en route, im- 
proved the opportunity to make a little 
suffrage speech to the men passengers. 
Having opened a “suffrage shop” in the 
downtown district as headquarters dur- 
ing their sojourn, they proceeded in a 
Chinese lantern procession, at night, to 
the residence of Senator J. Henry Wal- 
ters, sittet on the political fence when- 
ever suffrage is presented. Following 
this public importunity of suffragets, he 
indulged in the same old diplomatic re- 
ply: “I hope that my constituents will 
trust me in believing that I shall act, as 
I always endeavor to do, in the manner 
which I consider to be best and for the 
greatest good to the greatest number” — 
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which polite evasion marks the gentle- 
man tor future attack. Under Mrs. O. 
H. P. Belmont’s patronage the Political 
Equality Association began the season 
with a brilliant political ball at Terrace 
Garden, notable as the first in the world; 
and, typical of subsequent pyrotechnics, 
was the sailing of 300 votes-for-women 
balloons from one of their headquarters, 
incidentaliy annoying Carl Damchinsky, 
their “anti” neighbor, who felt compelled 
to erect a spiked fence. 

Perhaps because Massachusetts is the 
“anti” stronghold, its suffragets have 
been particularly ingenious in their pub- 
licity. Previously, Miss Margaret Foley, 
campaign manager for the New England 
Suffrage Association, went up 800 feet 
in a balloon at Lawrence, showering yel- 
low suffrage pamphlets on the watching 
crowd below. Thereupon the Brockton 
women put a dashing team in the circus 
parade, distributing colored flyers and 
campaign buttons all along the route. At 
Taunton the megaphone was used on the 
street corner and at factory gates to an- 
nounce the evening meeting on the com- 
mon, when a band concert, with torches 
and colored fire, preceded the talks. 
During the recent Cotton Carnival at 
Fall River. an automobile, placarded 
“Working Women Need the Vote,” cre- 
ated such a sensation that the Mayor, 
thru the Chief of Police, invited the suf- 
fragets to stay out of the parade next 
day; thereupon they twice maneuvered 
the same automobile, embellished with 
more banners, so that it squarely met the 
first carriage containing President Taft 
and the Mayor, and afterward took a 
conspicuous place in the cleared pathway 
down which the official party passed in 
leaving the grand stand. 

In promoting the big spectacle, shrewd 
suffragets always improve every small 
opportunity to appeal to the masses. 
When Miss Jane Addams headed the 
“Woman Suffrage Special” from Chi- 
cago to Springfield, fifteen-minute stops 
were made at every station for speeches 
from the tail-end of the train. At Brad- 
ley one factory closed so its five thou- 
sand working men could go to the sta- 
tion; also the public schools at Clinton. 
During “suffrage week” at Albany, engi- 
neered by Mrs. Clarence Mackay to ad- 
vertise the legislative hearing, great 
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SPELLBINDING IN ILLINOIS 


Mrs. George W. Trout, president of the Chicago Political 
Suffrage Special” on its way from 


three-sheet posters, even in surrounding 
towns, announced the coming of a train- 
load of New York suffragets; street 
cars were fairly plastered with suffrage 
sentiments; an electric sign across the 
principal street emblazoned its message, 
and even the moving-picture shows pre- 


sented the suffraget in action. In 
Baltimore the prospective parade was 
supplemented by suffrage-inscribed fans, 
distributed to the perspiring multitude at 
the cost of only $16 a thousand, and pa- 
per bags printed for sympathetic gro- 
cers for $1.10 a thousand. At count- 
less county fairs a be-bannered suffrage 
hooth blazed forth; likewise brilliant 
tents at public pleasure grounds, as Van 
Cortlandt Park, Clason Point, and 


Reuaitty League, spoke from the rear of the “Woman's 
hicago to the State capital. 


Coney Island in New York. Under the 
auspices of the Woman Suffrage party 
the metropolis claims the first suffrage 
club house opened this summer, where 
every piece of linen is embroidered with 
the eternal “Votes for Women,” and its 
permanent or transient guests from over 
the country are served with similarly 
marked china by maids attired insuffrage 
colors. Clubs in the cities support from 
one to fifteen imposing headquarters, 
where typewriters click incessantly with 
official business; and, moreover, the in- 
dividual suffraget, adorned with suffrage 
button, writes-her letters on yellow sta- 
tionery and sticks a suffrage stamp, im- 
printed with the five full suffrage States. 
on every epistle or package. 
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As counterpart to this spectacular pub- 
* licity the “pestering” of opposing poli- 
ticians, incidentally mentioned, promises 
to be increasingly employed in an or- 
ganized way; and, only the other day, 
Miss Margaret Foley and six of her fol- 
lowers were arrested at Roxbury, Mass., 
for repeatedly questioning ex-Senator 
James F. McInerney during an open- 
air meeting. It is significant that 
both publicity and “pestering” were 
recommended by two men _ distin- 
guished for a - lifetime of devotion 
to the cause. When John Stuart Mill, 
whose “Subjection of Women” aroused 
the thinking world to the unjust posi- 
tion of the fair sex, made an impas- 
sioned appeal for woman suffrage from 
the English Parliament in 1867, he said: 
“T admit that one practical argument is 
wanting ; women do not hold great meet- 
ings in Hyde Park or de,nonstrations at 
Islington”—and his hea’ ,*$ laugnea up- 
roariously at the idea. ine lace Henry 
B. Blackwell, of Boston, shortly before 
his death, reiterated in a signed editorial 
in The Woman’s Journal, which, with 
his famous wife, Lucy Stone, he found- 
ed forty years ago: “Whenever our wo- 
men discover that the primary object of 
woman suffrage clubs should be to ques- 
tion candidates for the Legislature and 
then to help elect the men pledged to the 
cause, they will succeed.” The enemies, 
on the other hand, have been mercilessly 
assailed by New York suffragets in two 
instances. Under Mrs. Blatch a two 
weeks’ fusilade of speeches—eighty the 
day before election—concluded the cam- 
paign in the district of Artemas Ward, 
candidate for re-election to the Legisla- 
ture; and his majority dwindled from 
two thousand to two hundred. Mrs. Bel- 
mont conducted a personal attack in Sen- 
ator George B. Agnew’s bailiwick, and 
the gentleman suffered a total eclipse at 
the polls. 

That these stratagems have moved the 
sought-after “man in the street,” who, in 
turn, elects the lawmakers. is evident. 
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- Everywhere this interested person—th’s 
easily-interested person, so say the cur!- 
stone orators—has signed his name to 
petitions, put the suffrage button in the 
lapel of his coat, and promised his sup- 
port. Particularly encouraging are tlie 
men’s clubs in fourteen cities, organize: 
to promote the cause; while eighty pron- 
inent New Yorkers, who composed tlic 
“husbands’ section” of the parade, prove 
that conviction is matched by chivalry. 
The unenlightened onlooker, however, 
may be likened to the party of East Side 
newsboys, obviously imbibing their idea 
of suffragets from scare-heads of the 
sensational papers they peddle, who, sta 
tioned on the sidewalk, were prepared 
with apple cores and paper wads to as- 
sault the paraders. When that magnifi- 
cent body of women, proudly marching 
to the music of five bands ‘and bearing 
one hundred banners, appeared on the 
scene, the ringleader turned to his com- 
panions and said, half-disappointedly, 
“Aw, thém ain’t the kind!”—and the 
missiles were promptly relegated to 
breeches pockets. This was precisely the 
-attitude of mind of the man who had 
never seen a suffraget except on the fun- 
ny page; he went to the parade to ridi- 
cule, but, awed and interested, ridicule 
was turned to respect. 

Picturesque campaigns, in the mean- 
time, are pending in five States. Stimu- 
lated by lately-enfranchised Washington, 
whose suffragets employ every clever 
scheme from stereopticon shows on the 
streets to placards on racehorses, their 
sisters in California, Oregon, Nevada, 
Kansas and Wis: consin—these legisla- 
tures likewise voted to put the question 
to the people—have strenuously taken to 
the curbstone speech. If the listening 

“man on the street,” in California, ex- 
presses his approval to the polls the roth 
of October it will mean the political free- 
dom of 400,000 women, and, moreover. 
the greatest woman-suffrage victory in 
America. 


New Yor« Crryv. 


























’ Y neighbor’s Imp. I have none, 
M of either sex. If I had, 

they would be born well-bred, 
with poise, and no pre-Adamite tend- 
encies to universe-defiance of Jlungual 
exercise. I coined the word for 
the occasion ; for it came, quite unexpect- 
ed, when racking my brain for a vocal- 
ization of the extraordinary voice-power 
of that Imp. And I think lungual a 
word of force; it means what it says. So 
does the Imp. 

Mine would have been proper. Abso- 
lutely. Would have wept as decorous 
born-well-bred babes should weep. They 
would not have inherited from me, in 
that regard. For when I weep, all the 
pent-up, dammed-in pre-Eve elemental 


emotionalism of abstract womanry, comes 


out. The storm rends me, spends me. 
Leaves me prone on the floor; face 
down; a rag of soul at the Divine Feet. 

But they say I did that in babyhood. 
Face down on the floor. I suppose it 
was the elemental too big inside the tiny 
woman-thing, seeking mother earth’s 
comforting: ergo; no forest padded lap 
of ferns to flee to, instinct took to the 
floor. And still takes to it, now. 

But let us hope my man would be- 
queath poise and mental equities. Would 
have, I should say. For there has never 
a baby come to blossom for us. Never 
aone. Though I have cried at Calvary’s 
Cross and vowed vows to the Child of 
Mary. 

He found me, one dusk-time. Some 
woman went by and a baby laughed his 
kisses against her lips. A woman of the 
people. And she spoke a swift strange 
speech of foreignry back to the child, 
that I could not understand. But I 
understood the baby-laugh and the baby- 
kiss. They are the only language God 
has made of one tongue over all the 
earth. 


And in the dusk my heart broke again ; 
for my baby’s laughters and my baby’s 
wet lips—the babe I had never had. And 
he found me, storm-rent and storm-spent. 
I’d forgotten to lock my door. 

So, don’t you understand how the Imp 
annoyed me? 

And how, from the first time I looked 
into his blessed eyes, I coveted? Those 
eyes; fresh from the angel journey in 
the little ark of life? Can’t you 
see, how ® cageted? And how I hated 
the littlk’2Mother with loving hatred, 
because the interpretation of the look 
of those eyes just sent fo her new-fin- 
ished from’ God’s hand# was for her 
alone? 

T did not kiss him. 

She said: “My lady, only you may kiss 
him right on his lips.” 

But I k’ssed her, instead. 

“T can’t,’ I whispered; “dear little 
mother, I can’t.” 

She just drew my face down to the 
new velvet of his cheek, and said never a 
word. I was his slave ever after. But 1 
have never kissed a little baby. And | 
could not find a word precious enough to 
call his preciousness—so I called him the 
Imp. 

His lung-power was phenomenal. 

When inclement weather confined the 
sounds in-w’ndow, the neighborhood did 
not rebel. But as he reached the toddle- 
age, and made predatory incursions thru 
defective hedges and neglected fences 
and left-open gates; and took squatter’s 
rights in some adored tulip-bed, gold-pol- 
lened from the pillage of a summer’s en- 
flowering ; or when he was found prone 
and angelic-sweet in a blowing lily-of- 
the valley bed, or sucking the honey- 
suckle’s honeys, the neighborhood filched 
my name for him. For he lifted up his 
voice, when ejected. Lifted it up far 
and wide and cried to the winds of the 
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heavens and the fowls of the air—and 
the neighborhood went down to look to 
“Just hear 


its gate-latchets and said: 
that Imp!” 

And the name I gave him because of 
the sheer preciousness of him the neigh- 
borhood called him to express otherwise 
un-expressible feelings. 

He lugged my cat by its tail. My 
black Angora. And bite-and-bite-about 
fed her bread-and-honey. 

His own cats were always kittens. 
Kittens do not scratch. His puppy was 
known abroad and under city guardian- 
ship. A policeman once found a gamin 
and the puppy arm-in-arm. Said he: 
“What yuh doing with Th’ Imp’s Pup?” 

Said the gamin: “Honest?” 

Said he: “Sure.” 

Said the gamin: 
ut home.” 

As they came up the square a voice 
rose up to meet them. 

“For gracious!” said he; “he’s just 
about discovered the pup’s lost.” 

So it was, and he embraced them all, 
pup, policeman, gamin. And the neigh- 
borhood went down to look to its gate 
latchets. 

He said to me one day: 
you babies ?” 

I said nothing. 

He said: “Doesn’t you not want some 
boys an’ babies an’ dirls ?” 

I said nothing. 

He said: “My muwver is drefful, offul 
dlad she’ve dot me.” 

Wheedlesomely, alluringly, as tho to 
win me to want them, those “boys an’ 
babies an’ dirls.” 

Whereas, the neighborhood kept 
hedges in repair unknown hitherto, I 
made a hole in my hedge, cut it out with 
scissors, kept it trimmed and green-soft. 
that no twig catch in the silken skeins of 
the little head coming thru, nor trip the 
little feet. 

He came back from the hole in the 
hedge. 

Leaned hard against me, lovering, 
sighed. “I fink you’s drefful pwittv,” he 
said; “mos’ as pwitty’s my muvver,” he 
said ; “course she’s the mostest,” he said. 


“Found ut; les take 


“?Fere is all 
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Came a day when the doctor’s buggy 
stood at the Imp gate, and no one in all 
the neighborhood thought of fts hedges 
or went out to look to its gate latchets. 

And the silence in the Imp’s house 
dumbed the sounds in the street, and the 
wagons went ’round the other way, and 
carts turned aside, and on the Imp’s front 
door a scrap of pasteboard read: “Please 
do not ring the bell.” 

And the neighborhood soft-stepped 
across the threshold, in and out, with 
eyes that gave pity the lips might not 
utter. And came a day when my lilies 
of the valley hung, a tear-dewed wreath, 
from the doorknob, and within in the 
odorous dusk, white and still as never 
before, slept the Imp. 

And I crept in in the dusk, and kissed 
the little chill feet. “Oh, little feet! little 
feet! Blesséd the flower. beds in His 
fields that are trod by you,” I sobbed to 
them. And the neighborhood crept in, 
and we made of all the floor of the dusk- 
dim room where he slept a carpet of 
flowers for the feet of them who carried 
him out to trample under. 

And we hid in flowers, in roses and 
pansies and tulips and honeysuckle, the 
wee bed that should cradle him never- 
again, and the wee chair that never again 
would go a sea-sailing with him and his 
kitten and his puppy; and never a blos- 
som beloved by the Imp remained in all 
the gardens of the neighborhood. And 
we made beautiful the little last bed 
where we must lay him down. And we 
carried him out, and we laid him lovingly 
down to his baby rest, to sleep with the 
kings and the lovers and the mothers of 
all ‘the earth until the day break and the 
shadows lift and flee away. 

And I, in the dark of the night 
watches, kept soul vigil with the mother 
who “would not be comforted.” 

She had had him. He had lain in her 
bosom. All the sweets of his lips and 
his eves and the white bloom of him had 
been hers. 

And forever and 
hers. 

Forever and forever. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


forever would be 





American Professors of Dramatic 
Literature 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


{Mr. Moses is the author of “The Literature of the South,” “Henrik Ibsen,” “Maurice 


Maeterlinck,” and other books, of which the latest, 


just been issued by the publishers.—Ep1Tor.] 


OWARD the close of the New The- 
T ater’s second season, Prof. Bran- 
der Matthews conceived a very 
excellent plan of impressing the develop- 
ment of the drama upon the minds of the 
people. He gave short talks upon sig- 
nificant periods in the 


“The American Dramatist,” has only 


sity’s endeavor to teach the drama. 
The scholar’s idea of the theater is 
likely to be as thoro and as dry as Dr. 
Felix Schelling’s “Elizabethan Drama,” 
which examines closely the forms and 
shades without aiming to catch the spirit. 

The research worker 





theater’s history, em- 
phasizing how far the 
plays reflected the life 
of the age in which 
the dramatist lived; 
he likewise called at- 
tention to the manner 
in which the physical 
proportions of the 
stage determined, in 
many respects, the 
scope of the plot. 

But Professor Mat- 
thews, with the assist- 
ance of Director 
Ames, did more than 
this; he actually had 
presented before the 
people scenes from 
plays of the distinc- 
tive periods, and these 
scenes were all 
mounted in accord- 
ance with the conven- 
tions of the times. 





must do a _ certain 
amount of essential 
hounding of fact. 
But, inasmuch as the 
theater is born of the 
people, it is wrong to 
deprive it, in the 


written record, of its 
distinguishing 


hu- 
manity. 

That is what our 
universities are now 
beginning to realize, 
and while they still 
insist on spending 
most of their energies 
in investigating the 
period of ‘Shake- 
speare, and while in 
their consideration of 
modern drama _ they 
hardly advance be- 
yond plays of the 
Restoration, they are 
revitalizing the work 








During this course of 
lectures, the New 
Theater was crowded 
from pit to dome by 
those young students of the drama 
anxious to see a pageant wagon upon 
which the mystery plays were performed 
in medieval days, curious concerning an 
interlude platform or an Elizabethan 
“apron,” and so on thru the various 
eccentric details of the stage. The plan 
was informing, and marks Professor 
Matthews’s contribution to the univer- 


PROFESSOR ROBERT HERRICK 


Professor in the University of Chicago, and 
American novelist 


which scholars have 
made as dry as dust. 
At Columbia Uni- 
: versity, Professor 
Matthews has begun a dramatic muse- 
um; this is an outward proof of his in- 
sistence that always the drama has been 
written to be presented on a stage, by 
actors, and before an audience. In his 
book on “The Drama” this belief has full 
exposition, and the museum idea is 
graphically suggested, if it is not specifi- 
cally mentioned. A room has been set 
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GEORGE PIERCE BAKER 


The first Professor of Dramatic Literature in Harvard 
University; author of “The Development of Shake- 
speare as a Dramatist,” etc. 


aside in the university for models of the 


different. theaters thruout the ages. In- 
stead of reading volumes of specifica- 
tions, the student may be brought before 
the’ theater of Dionysus, the Roman 
theater at Orange, the Passion Play 
stage, the Tennis-Court Theater, and, 
with the text in hand, see wherein the 
practical dramatist—/Eschylus as prac- 
tical as Thomas, Shakespeare and Mo- 
liére as practical as Fitch—had to con- 
sider the physical limitations of the 
“boards.” 

Recently Professor Matthews ac- 
quired, while in England, a reconstruct- 
ed interior of the Fortune Theater, in 
which Shakespeare is supposed to have 
acted. Already English scholars are 
looking jealously at Columbia’s luck in 
securing this model, made by Mr. A. For- 
estier from specifications left by Edward 
Alleyn. To my mind, this represents 
scholarship vivified, for analysis should 
always be followed by synthesis. Shake- 
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speare is for all time, but he wore an 
Elizabethan ruff, and his audiences had 
Elizabethan tastes. 

This objective dealing with the theater 
is a new phase of collegiate work. A 
literary discussion of the drama is differ- 
ent from actual dramaturgic considera- 
tion. While there have always been 
courses in the Greek drama, and on 
Shakespeare and his related craftsmen, it 
is only since 1892 that a more strictly 
theatrical consideration has begun to de- 
velop. Professor Matthews believes that 
drama may be taught, since it can be 
learned, but tho the technique is in a way 
evolved in accordance with the laws of 
mechanics, what goes inside, what covers 
the mere framework of the drama, is de- 
pendable upon the individual dramatist. 

Aptitude for the drama, according to 
Professor Matthews, is best determined 
by familiarity with the historical aspects 
of its development, subjected to critical 
method. If one consider for a moment 
it will be seen why the university is care- 
ful in its courses on drama. The college 
should not be offered opportunities in the 
study of the contemporary stage, for the 
reason that to the student, in the forma- 
tive period, only permanent examples of 
dramatic art should be presented for 
study. 

The general belief is that the university 
should leave its impress upon a body of 
dramaturgy. But I believe that this is 
true only in so far as a body of doctrine, 
emanating from a university, might edu- 
cate a people, arousing their appreciation 
for better things. Of course, if the uni- 
versity can send forth dramatists filled 
with serious determination—men and 
women trained to the best technique, 
prompted by the best traditions, then so 
much the better for the stage. But where 
the university has yet to exert itself is in 
the matter of awakening the student body 
to vital ideas, without which even the 
best technique is a mere husk. 

Because of this widespread interest in 
the theater, our universities thruout the 
country have had to add courses to their 
curriculum. Matthews, of Columbia; 
Baker, of Harvard; Phelps, of Yale; 
Burton, of Minnesota; F. W. Chandler, 
of the University of Cincinnati; Tucker, 
of the Brooklyn Polytechnic, and Gay- 
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ley, of the University of California, are 
actively engaged in working out the best 
methods of teaching the drama. To these 
may be added the latest recruit, Prof. 
Robert Herrick, of the University of 
Chicago. Thru their zealousness, the col- 
lege “show” is becoming something 
worth while, and when we can have such 
an organization as the Yale Dramatic As- 
sociation, which has not only presented 
plays of vital significance in the history 
of the drama, such as Sheridan’s “The 
Critic” and Ibsen’s “The Pretenders,” but 
has also issued acting versions of these 
plavs, we then readily understand the al- 
most revolutionary character of the meth- 
ods of teaching drama in our universities 
and colleges. 

Professor Baker, of Harvard, is some- 
what didactic and theoretical, but his re- 
sults are perhaps the most encouraging 
in the university at present. Harvard 
teaches the academic phases of drama, 
and the student finds ample opportunity 
to delve in research to his heart’s content. 
But from the student came the natural 
request, after a course in the study of 
technique, that, instead of devoting time 
to minute analysis, he be allowed to prac- 
tise what the course had preached, in 
actual examples of playwriting. 

The consequence is that as an outcome 
of this practical work, in a course known 
as English 47 on “The Technique of the 
Drama,” the applicants for admission 
tc the course have to submit an original 
play. For the MacDowell Fellowship, 
established to encourage the collegiate 
playwright, this condition is increased. 
English 47 requires, during its progress, 
that the student write an adaptdtion, a 
one-act play, and a play of three acts. 
Harvard’s Dramatic Club presents, each 
autumn and each spring, plays selected by 
members of its student body. Even un- 
dergraduates in smaller colleges are 
showing their rival interest in the acted 
play, other than musical comedy. Saint 
Francis Xavier, Tufts, the University of 
Syracuse, and the College of the City of 
New York are all interested along this 
line. 

Every university has its distinctive in- 
terest in the study of drama. One still 
continues to hope that in the East there 
will be erected a Greek Amphitheater 
similar to that erected by Mrs. Phoebe 
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Hearst at Berkeley, California. There 
is no doubt that what Professor Mat- 
thews is demonstrating by his museum 
will be followed by others. And now, 
Professor Robert Herrick has added 
another feature that has been estheti- 
cally done heretofore in the study of 
Shakespeare and the Restoration drama- 
tists only—he has established a course in 
play analysis of dramas since Ibsen; 
thus coupling contemporary drama with 
technical treatment. 


The universities are likewise begin- 
ning to show interest in the preservation 
of dramatic records, and, while there will 
never be an ideal dramatic library until 
there is a definite library for the drama, 
at least the scholar is beginning to see 
that there must be sources assured him. 
[ have always stood for some definite 
building dedicated to the literature of 
drama, and sufficiently endowed to al- 
low its librarian to buy up all collections 
that, under the auctioneer’s hammer, be- 
come scattered among curio hunters. 
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Professors of dramatic literature should 
give this matter consideration. Where 
are the extensive libraries of John 
Brougham, W. E. Burton, or Augustin 
Daly? Our dramatic books are scat- 
tered, and the public libraries have not 
yet given the drama that specialized po- 
sition accorded it by the university. 
Now, all this activity would be as 
theoretical as the former manner of 
treating the drama, had it not led to 
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Middleton, De Mille, Broadhurst, Ship- 
man and Goodman were once students 
of Professor Matthews, Mackaye, Ames, 
Eaton, Corbin, Sheldon, Miss Dix and 
Miss Peabody students of Professor Bak- 
er. And I think that in every phase of the 
subject there have been practical re- 
sults. Only the best results can come 
from such activity—results that will lead 
to the widespread appreciation of the 
best in drama, and to the most effective 


practical effect. Such dramatists as workmanship. 


New Yorx City. 


Applied Doctrine 
BY MELLA RUSSELL McCALLUM 


Were I a hooded monk in a monastery gray, 

I’d open only half an ear to what folks have to say. 

I wouldn’t be deciding what was right and what was wrong, 
Unless the provocation was unusually strong. 

(Oh, dear, look coming down the street! It’s Genevieve Jerome. 


1 think it’s something scandalous the time that girl gets home. 
Of course I know she works long hours, but it really looks to me 
’S if she flirted on the corner with that Mr. Satterlee.) 


Were I a hooded monk in a monastery gray, 

I wouldn’t always shake my head in horror and dismay 

When I saw folks getting tangled in their frail domestic life. 

I’d remember that they’re human, and that man was born to strife. 
(Oh, dear, it fairly drives me wild, the way my neighbors scrap. 
Will you believe it—sometimes I can hardly get my nap! 

They'll fight all day about a penny button on a blouse. 

[ really wish they'd get divorced, or rent another house.) 


Were I a hooded inonk fn a monastery gray, 

My heart would be compassionate toward all who went astray. 

I'd credit them with struggling with all the strength they had, 

For you never know the real truth and temptation’s mighty sad. 

And most 0’ the awfully good folks never want to be real bad. 

(Oh, dear, there’s tales and tales going around about May Lee. 

And I’m afraid they’re partly true, for she’s wild as she can be. 

To think a Christian neighborhood should have that dreadful smirch! 
I almost hope that Elder Doane. will put her out the church.) 


Were I a hooded monk in a monastery gray, 

My heart would beat for all the world, my lips would ever pray 
Lest I set myself above folks, in ignorance of their sin, 

Lest, safe within my sheltered nook, I shut the door and din: 


“Go right away, you sinful soul—of course you can’t come in.” 
WATERVILLE, Ont. 
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HE size of this country and its pre- 
T eminence in certain lines of pro- 
duction among the nations of the 

world appeal to the pride of the aver- 
age American, but there are certain forms 
of pre-eminence in which this sense of 
national pride is likely to be somewhat 


tempered. One of these is divorce. 
The figures upon which this chart is 
based refer, with one exception, to the 
average annual number for five yéars 
ending in 1902 or 1903. 

Number 
of divorces 


Per 100,000 
Country. porulatio>. 
Austria 

France’ 
German Empire 

‘reat Britain. ... 


Japan alone surpasses the United 
States here. The United States with an 
annual number of over 55,000 has more 
divorces than all the rest of the so-called 
Christian world. The European nations 
in this list furnish less than half so many 
divorces and yet had a population in 1900 
of more than 200,000,000. There is no 
European country with a divorce rate 
half as high as that of the United States, 
and in some countries divorce is almost 
unknown. In Ireland, for instance, there 
was but one divorce granted in the five 
years from 1899 to 1903. Whatever 
evils. we may claim are brought upon this 
country by the large foreign immigra- 
tion, a greater tendency to divorce is 
certainly not one of them. Whatever the 
cause, we do not need to search for it 
outside our own country. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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The New Italy 


A PROFESSOR in the Royal University 
of Rome wrote, some years ago, a study 
of contemporary Italy, its conditions and 
institutions.* For prudential reasons he 


threw his criticism inté the form of let-. 


ters written by a suppositious American 
resident. His book has, however, passed 
thru three editions, and the cat is out 
of the bag. As for the translation, tho 
without literary merit, it is of decided 
interest to American readers. It is even 
a book for which there exists a special 
demand. As the author writes, “The 
Past throws its shadow over the Pres- 
ent” in Italy; and most Anglo-Saxons 
go thither 

“with the same sentiments which we would 
carry with us to Egypt, Mesopotamia, or 
Greece; that is, we come to see ruins and 
visit museums. .*. . It is very natural that 
Italians are provoked at this preoccupation of 
our tourists, and they often return it by a 
cordial antipathy. They feel themselves to 
be a live nation, and they wish to be studied 
and judged as such.” 

The plan of the volume does not lend 
itself to terse statement. Yet these “let- 
ters of a Yankee” do contain much meat. 
In especial, the Italian fiscal system is 
vigorously and justly attacked. But that 
is not all. 

“The lack of men with a practical and direct 
knowledge of business is felt thruout the 
whole public administration of the kingdom 
of Italy; of the 508 deputies I verily believe 
that at least four hundred are lawyers; there 
are very few bankers or business men, and 
even fewer agriculturists.” 

The bad fiscal policy is one result; the 
mistaken administration of the public 
treasury a second. Professor Garlanda 
charges also that the Italian Government 
has failed to meet the problem of the 
Campagna; its “timid, rickety law of 
amelioration has cost the taxpay- 
ers a considerable sum, but the practical 
results are about zero.” “For many years 





*Tue New Itaty. A _ Discussion of Its Present 
Political and Social Conditions. Translated from “La 
Terza Italia: Lettere di un Yankee.” of Federico 
Garlanda, by M. E. Wood. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 
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the Italian Government never remem 
bered agriculture, except to tax it. 
Even today, out of sixty-nine provinces, 
fifty-four are more or less infected wit) 
malaria.” One hears a great deal of th: 
tobacco and salt monopolies, and, in 
general terms, of Italy’s overtaxation. 

The system of land tenure (in so far 
as it admits of /atifondo) comes in for 
censure here; so does the educationa! 
system, with its uniform and inadequate 
programs, and its inadequate salaries 
for teachers—sometimes as low as $120 
per annum! Like many other institu- 
tions of the land, the educational system 
is a kind of inverted pyramid; primary 
instruction is neglected, while there are 
no less than twenty-one Government 
universities—of a sort. In discussing 
the ills of contemporary Italy the learned 
professor is fully as polemical as he is 
expository. His object is, doubtless, to 
stir up a “divine discontent.” Let us 
not, then, fail to take his propaganda 
con grano di sale. 

In conclusion, let us quote a passage 
from his chapter on “Colonies and /rre- 
dentismo.” This chapter is peculiarly 
apposite today, when Italy is seizing a 
territory three times the area of the pen- 
insula. “If there is a nation in the world 
that should enjoy having its own colo- 
nies, it is Italy,” writes this author. 
Next to Belgium, she of all the Euro- 
pean nations has the densest popula- 
tion: 

“But in reality it is more packed in Italy 
than it is in Belgium, because all of Belgium 
is a rich plain, cultivated or capable of culti- 
vation, without mentioning the rich products 
under the earth and her manufactures; the 
soil of Italy, on the other hand, is mostly 
mountainous; in parts it is marshy. ... Be- 
sides this, her population increases enormous- 
ly bv virtue of her prolificness: 

“Now, how can anv one seriously main- 
tain that colonies would not be useful to a 
nation having these conditions? If Italy had 
had a colony of her own into which to pour 
the excess of her prolific and laborious popu- 
lation, it would today be an empire of forty 
millions; her industrial and commercial forces 
would be greater; above all, that conscious- 
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ness of collective power would be stronger, 
which is always favorably reflected in the 
energy of the individual... . 

“So long as Italy has no vast colony of her 
own adapted to hér inhabitants she is in the 
position of a man with an incurable disease, 
who loses every day a part of his blood and 
his strength.” 


a 
How the Other Half Lived 


Nor since the Franceschini-Capon- 
sacchi scandal was written up by Robert 
Browning in “lhe Ring and the Book” 
have we had a story so thoroly told from 
different viewpoints as it is in the Five 
Towns trilogy of which the second vol- 
ume is now out.* The first volume dealt 
exclusively with the life and feelings of 
the hero (to use the old but no longer 
appropriate terminology). The heroine, 
Hilda, flashed into Clayhanger’s life and 
then vanished, the most mysterious of 
her sex, startling and inexplicable in 
speech and action. Hilda Lessways 
is their explanation, but tho we under- 
stand her better, we do not love her 
more. She is a harsh and repellent 
heroine. Her lack of frankness may be 
condoned on the general law of the 
secretiveness of lovers, which acts al- 
most automatically, causing them much 
misery which frankness would remove. 
A Cornell student of Shakespeare once 
said to Professor Shackford: “Why 
didn’t Ophelia walk straight up to Ham- 
let and say, ‘Hamlet, what’s the matter? 
Tell me, and let me help you’?” “Ah,” 
said the professor, “if Ophelia had been 
that kind of a young woman, there 
would have been no tragedy!” 

Hilda alternates between senseless 
shyness and astonishing boldness, mak- 
ing her an uncalculable creature, puz- 
zling to the reader and to herself as well 
as to Clayhanger. But all the time Ar- 
nold Bennett sits in her brain, watching 
its devious workings, and looking out of 
her eyes sees the world about her as she 
sees it, just as he crouched in the cor- 
ner of Edwin’s soul in “Clayhanger.” 

he scenes where they meet are again 
described in the same detail as. before 
and the conversations are word for word 
the same, but the incidents look alto- 
gether different and the remarks have 
quite another significance from this new 


_*Hrtpa Lessways. 
E. . Dutton & Co. 





By Arnold Bennett. 


$ New York: 
1.50. 
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standpoint. With marvelous skill the 
author brings out the contrast between 
the way they regard each other and 
their own conception of themselves. 
Clayhanger thinks himself a timid, in- 
effectual, vacillating youth, crushed 
from childhood beneath the dominant 
personality of his father. Hilda has 
similarly felt herself repressed by her 
mother and lacking in individuality and 
initiative. But when they meet each ap- 
pears to the other a powerful and origi- 
nal individual, independent in thought 
and daring in action. 

Arnold Bennett says of Hilda in her 
first ardent adventure: “She had slipped 
out for a moment from the confined and 
stifling circle of domestic dailiness.” 
Those words describe the essence of his 
art. The “domestic dailiness” shows its 
psychological side of intense inner 
drama. “She began to perceive that this 
that she was living thru was life.” It 
takes years for Hilda Lessways to find 
out just that, but it takes most of us 
quite as long. ‘There is an immense ex- 
pectation in youth that soon life is going 
to begin, that it is just around the cor- 
ner waiting to pounce upon us. Hilda 
Lessways has a dramatic sense of the 
importance of the events that touch her 
personally, and a sympathy, genuine 
enough, albeit often harshly exprest, for 
those who suffer. She has a gift for 
attaching responsibilities. Yet she is not 
an attractive young woman, with her 
alternate impetuosities and reserves, her 
frown at the world and her secretive- 
ness toward those she loves. This vol- 
ume is also less interesting than the first 
in that it has none among its minor 
characters so remarkable as Edwin’s 
father, who played a prominent role in 
the first. 

We are promised a third novel which 
will continue the history of Edwin Clay- 
hanger and Hilda Lessways after their 
marriage. The chronicles of the Five 
Towns may go on endlessly, but they are 
always interesting. Mr. Bennett has 
discovered that the obscurest life is 
absorbingly interesting to itself; and 
it is this vivid sense of hidden drama 
which holds our attention no matter how 
externally monotonous the story may be. 
Nobody’s story is dull to himself and 
Mr. Bennett, without adopting the cheap 
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device of using the first person in letters 

and diary, shows us how things look 

from the inside. Like the favored au- 
ditors of the Elizabethan playhouse, we 
have seats on the stage as near to the 
actors as one person can ever be to an- 
other. 

& 

The Mother of Parliaments. By Harry 
Graham. Pp. xii, 314. With Twenty Ii- 
lustrations. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50. 

There is an obvious reason for giving 

a cordial welcome to Mr. Harry Gra- 

ham’s The Mother of Parliaments. Ten 

years ago there did not exist a single 
good history of either the House of 

Lords or the House of Commons, or of 

the representative system in England. 

The history of Parliament in all its as- 

pects was a subject which had been sin- 

gularly neglected by English historians 
of the last half of the nineteenth century, 
and this despite the accumulating volume 
of material for a history of Parliament 
that had in this period become easily 
available. With the beginning of the 
present century, however, this long neg- 
lect of Parliament came to an end, and 
within the last ten years histories have 
been published of the House of Com- 
mons and of the House of Lords. At 
least two of the histories of the House 
of Commons have been written on this 
side of the Atlantic; and the fullest and 
most scholarly history of Parliamentary 
procedure is the work of an Austrian. 

The standard history of the House of 

Lords is the work of an English student; 

but until Mr. Graham’s Mother of Par- 

liaments was published, notwithstanding 
this new interest in Parliamentary his- 
tory, there was no single volume in 
which was embodied a history of both 
the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords. Mr. Graham has given no sus- 
tained or systematic attention to the 
franchises on which the House of Com- 
mons was or is elected. Only incidental- 
ly does he allude to either the new or the 
old representative system. But he has 
written an exceedingly interesting popu- 
lar history of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and it is because his book covers 
both the House of Commons and the 

House of Lords that it is likely to meet 

an obvidus need. Students of English 
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constitutional history will continue to use 
the monographs on the representative 
system, on the House of Commons, on 
the House of Lords, and on Parfliament- 
ary procedure which have been published 
during the last ten years. For these stu- 
dents Mr. Graham offers nothing that is 
new. He goes over ground that is fa- 
miliar to them; but for the general read- 
er Mr. Graham has done a real service. 
He has emphasized the lighter, the pic- 
turesque and more personal aspects of 
Parliamentary history and Parliamentary 
life, and has woven into his book a serv- 
iceable story of the development of polit- 
ical parties and of the Cabinet, and his 
book also contains a particularly good 
popular history of the old and the new 
Palaces of St. Stephen’s. 
as 

Letters of Sarah Orne Jewett. 

Annie Fields. I2mo, pp. 259. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Not many, since Cicero, have been 
able to write easy, charming letters about 
nothing and everything; and one who 
could was Sarah Orne Jewett. In her 
younger literary career she began to 
write regular letters, which would al- 
most constitute a diary, to her friend, 
Mrs. Fields, with many a criticism oi 
books and authors, and many a dear 
touch of the loved life about her home 
in South Berwick, Me., which she has ~ 
pictured in “Deep Haven.” Our eye 
falls on the description of a call one 
evening of John Lord, the popular lec- 
turer on history, who was, like her, a 
native of the town. He rambled on 
about his visit to England in his young- 
er days, his interviews with Cardinal 
Wiseman, Carlyle and others, and she 
concludes : 

“Egotism is the best of a man after eighty. 
He is chiefly valuable then for what he has 
been and for the wealth of his personality; 
and what is silly self-admiration at forty 


is a treasure of remembrance. The stand- 
point has changed.” 
Mrs. 


But the letters are not. all to 
Fields. They are addrest also to liter- 
ary friends here, like Mr. Aldrich, or to 


Edited by 
Boston: 


‘Mrs. Humphry Ward, whom she met in 


England, and to not a few others, but 
with the marked omission of any to her 
family, who had her most intimate love. 
We warmly commend the volume to any 
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of those who have loved one of the pur- 
est and most tranquil of all our better 
writers, and to others who would enjoy 
the touches of description of a multitude 
of literary celebrities, all told in that pel- 
lucid style which flows easily thru fresh 
meadows of epistolary conversation. 


& 


Home Rule Speeches of John Redmond, 
M. Edited with an Introduction by 
R. Barry O’Brien. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. Pp. xl, 348. 
$2.50. 

At the present moment, when John 
Redmond stands out as one of the most 
prominent political figures in the 
English-speaking world, the publication 
of this volume of speeches is especially 
timely. No politician is personally more 
widely known on both sides of the At- 
lantic than the leader of the Irish 
Nationalists, for no other man of such 
prominence in his own country has ap- 
pealed on the platform to the public of 
the whole English-speaking world. In 
Australia and New Zealand, in Canada 
and the United States, John Redmond is 
a familiar figure, and the echoes of the 
cry of the purchase of the British elec- 
torate with the “American dollars” 
which he took back from his recent tour 
in this country and Canada have hardly 
yet had time to die away. John Red- 
mond is an excellent platform figure. 
His speeches not only to the public, but 
also in the House of Commons, are both 
good hearing and good reading. With- 
out reaching the highest flights of ora- 
tory, Redmond is a speaker who com- 
mands the attention of his hearers, and 
his speeches in print will bear close ex- 
amination. They are not immoderate in 
tone, in spite of the depth and intensity 
of feeling which he throws into them, 
and it is not possible seriously to impugn 
the accuracy of his statements of facts. 
It must be acknowledged that the case 
he makes out for the self-government of 
Ireland is unanswerable. It is the fash- 
lon among the English Unionists to 
assert that Irishmen are unfit for self- 
government, that they are unable to 
work representative institutions with 
fairness. To this John Redmond makes 
the crushing reply that the government 
of Ireland could not possibly be worse 
conducted than it is at the present mo- 
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ment, with the English in full control of 
Dublin Castle and of all the governing 
machinery. Ireland is a_ notoriously 
poor country, yet its Lord Lieutenant is 
paid a salary of $100,000 a year. The 
salaries of the judges are proportion- 
ately high. The number of public offi- 
cials is ridiculously out of proportion to 
the population and resources of the 
country, and their salaries are on an 
extravagant scale. Ireland is encum- 
bered—it is scarcely correct to say ruled 
—by sixty-seven boards or departments, 
centering in Dublin Castle, but many of 
them responsible to no one and none of 
them responsible to the people of Ire- 
land. The number of officials—more 
than half of whom are useless and 
superfluous—amounts to 100,000 and 
their salaries to $15,000,000 a year. The 
outcome of all these boards and all these 
officials is that the real government of 
Ireland is wofully neglected. Nothing 
is done for the development of cither 
industries or natural resources. Harbors 
are neglected and allowed to silt up; 
great areas of land are allowed to run to 
waste for want of drainage schemes 
such as are instituted in Holland and in 
parts of England. Public buildings are 
erected without regard to their utility or 
the convenience of the people. Irish 
railways are allowed to charge the high- 
est freight rates in the world; and worst 
of all, the education of the people is 
starved and neglected. The facilities 
for education in Ireland — primary, 
secondary and university—are miserably 
inadequate, and only 55 per cent. of the 
children of school age are attending 
school. 
s 
Margery. By F. F. Benson. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co.: $1.20. 
Mr. Benson has added a delicately fin- 
ished portrait of an egotist to his gallery 
of character sketches. Arnold Levison 
is sO unconscious an egotist, so fastidi- 
ously selfish, that he exasperates and at- 
tracts at the same moment. Margery, 
who is drawn by affectionate impulse to- 
ward all living things, chooses most un- 
happily to fall in love with this man 
whose real passion is for Athens and 
Egypt and for no human woman. Mr. 
Benson has drawn a most attractive per- 
son in Margery, whimsical, loving, and 
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most appealing in her selflessness and 
goodness. That such a sunny wave of 
joyous girlhood should break upon such 
a stone as Arnold is one of the mysteries 
Mr. Benson makes no attempt to explain. 
A manlier lover than Walter Morrison 
no author could: hope to portray, but 
Margery’s need of loving is so much 
greater than her desire of being loved 
that she gives her gentle heart to the 
lesser man, who loves himself in pathetic 
unconsciousness of his own poverty of 
nature. There is humorous delineation 
of minor characters in Mr. Benson’s best 
vein of satire. And Margery is a most 
lovable woman as well as a “happy- 
hearted Tanagra figurine.” / 
om 
The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. By 
Graham Balfour. Abridged Edition. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
The life of Stevenson by Graham Bal- 
four, somewhat abridged, now makes its 
appearance in the small-volume Bio- 
graphical Edition. It gives us the essen- 


tials, from the ancestors and the “Cove- 
nanting childhood” down to the end in 
the far South Seas, where the romancer 


now lies buried under a stone inscribed 
with verses of his own: 
“Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


“This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill.” 
Stevenson is read now, seventeen years 
after his death, no less than during his 
lifetime ; and this sympathetic account of 
his life, written by his cousin, will in the 
new edition win him more readers yet. 


& 

Alpine Plants of Europe, together with 
Cultural Hints. By Harold Stuart 
Thompson, F.L.S. With 64 colored 
plates (311 figures), 8vo, pp. xvi, 274, 
with map. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $3. 

There is a peculiar fascination about the 
collecting, and especially the cultivat- 
ing, of Alpine plants. What can be 
more gorgeously blue than the gentians 
that show a solitary stout upright bell 
rising scarce two inches above the chill 
soil of a Swiss mountain side? Such 
are the gentians Bavarica, verna, and 
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Clusii. Then there are half a dozen ani 
more pigmy pink primulas, one of thei 

a farinosa, much in cultivation. Nearly 

dozen blue campanulas—snow loves blu 

—lift or hang their bells, the dearest « 

all pusilla. Nor must we neglect thc 
Linnza, which may be found in some o' 
our own cold swamps, which the Swed- 
ish botanist chose to bear his own name. 
Over three hundred mountain plants of 
Europe are well figured in the colore:| 
plates of this most attractive and i 

structive volume, which is desirable for 
the botanist, the horticulturist, or the 
visitor to the various mountain resorts 
of Europe. All needed directions are 
given for the culture of these plants. 
Hardly a more attractive book comes to 
our table. 

as 


Literary Notes 


....From Appleton we receive a popular 
treatise on air craft and aeronautical meterol- 
ogy by Dr. A. F. Zahm (Aerial Navigation). 


....St. Paul’s Friendships and His Friends 
(Gorham Press) are discussed at some length 
by. Rev. Carl Hermon Dudley, who gives much 
material that might be used for homiletical 
purposes. 


....A complete translation of Geiger’s bril- 
liant lectures on Judaism and Its History 
(Block; $2) has been made by Charles New- 
burgh. Altho delivered nearly half a century 
ago, these lectures, now for the first time pub- 
lished entire in English, have still a lively in- 
terest. 


....For readers of the Notes and Queries 
type who delight in picking up stray bits of 
curious information on the borders of his- 
tory, F. J. Snell’s Customs of Old England 
(Scribners) will prove an attractive volume. 
Church and school provide most of the mate- 
rial. 


....For purposes of comparison readers will 
find a helpful book in Frank J. Firth’s The 
Holy Gospel (Revell; $1), which is an ar- 
rangement of the Authorized English Revised. 
American Standard, and Douay Versions of 
the four gospels in parallel columns. A short 
history of these versions precedes the text 


....Two daintily made anthologies come 
to us from Thomas Y. Crowell Company ($1 
each): On Life’s Highway, a book of verse 
for presentation to school graduates “who 
have received their equipment and are to he- 
gin their journey,” compiled by E. A. Bryant. 
and Poems of Friendship, compiled by John 
R. Howard. 





LITERATURE 


.... The Glasgow Repertory Theater opened 
its autumn season ten days ago with Arnold 
Bennett’s comedy, “The Great Adventure,” 
which is founded on his novel “Buried Alive.” 
In its dramatic form this is a 


“fresh and wy comedy founded on a farcical cas? 
of mistaken identity, and conducted later, on the 
comic plane, to a fourth act which is a masterpiece 
of high comedy.” 

....-From Harper’s comes to us James Op- 
penheim’s latest: The Nine-Tenths ($1.25), 
similar in theme to his former Sooks, but dif- 
fering in that it is a novel. Here one finds 
an account of a disastrous conflagration of 
last spring, the shirtwaist makers’ strike, and 
other matters of the “human muddle,” includ- 
ing experiences of those who seek to rem- 
edy the ills of the present industrial system. 


... Of interest to students will be A Study 
of Tindale’s Genesis Compared with the Gen- 
esis of Coverdale and of the Authorized Ver- 
sion (Holt), by Elizabeth Whittlesey Cleve- 
land, Ph. D., in which is shown by means of 
extended comparison the debt of the Author- 
ized to Tyndale’s version. The Introduction 
contains discussions and notes concerning 


words and grammatical usages peculiar to 
Tyndale. 


....From the Government Printing Office 
we receive the Calendar of the Papers of 
Martin Van Buren. This volume extends to 
757 pages and is prepared “from the original 
manuscripts in the Library of Congress by 
Elizabeth Howard West, Division of Manu- 
scripts.” The book is illustrated from the 
painting of Van Buren by Huntington, and 
the Calendar is very fully indexed. The pre- 
liminary work was done by Mr. Worthington 
C. Ford. 


....Americans should soon know what good 
criticism is—criticism of the modern ‘kind, 
that is. Messrs. Dutton & Co. are issuing 
Sainte-Beuve’s essays, and have already 
reached volume viii of the Causeries du Lundi. 
The translator and annotator is Dr. E. J. 
Trechmann, and the price per volume fifty 
cents. The present volume is not one of the 
most important. Essays on the Cardinal de 
Retz, Rivarol, La Harpe and Perrault are 
none the less included there. 


....Other readers as well as young minis- 
ters will find a large amount of wisdom and 
keen observation served up in a spicy way 
with plentiful dashes of humor in Letters to a 
Vinisterial Son (Pilgrim Press; 75 cents), by 
“A Man of the World.” These “Letters” ap- 
peared originally in a London religious week- 
ly and have called forth many guesses as to 
their authorship. Whether layman or cleric, 
the writer evidently knows his subject and the 
vay to present it in an attractive fashion. 
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....Five addresses delivered by Rev. Charles 
Reynolds Brown before the faculty and stu- 
dents of the Teachers College have been made 
into a book bearing the title The Modern 
Man’s Religion. In these addresses the new 
Dean of the Yale Divinity School treats such 
themes as Truth and Life, Incomplete Knowl- 
edge, and Fellowship Thru Service with vigor 
and clarity of style. (Columbia University; 
$1.) 


....From England it is reported that the 
Duke of Argyle has been asked to edit the 
correspondence of the late King Edward, 
which, when finally arranged, will form his 
biography “under authority.” Queen Alex- 
andra was desirous of taking a personal hand 
in the work, and, with King George, will have 
the responsibility of going thru a vast mass 
of material, much of it necessarily of a char- 
acter too private for publication. 


....We cannot altogether regret the fact 
that ill-health prevented Miss Mary Tayior 
Blauvelt doing as much literary work as she 
had intended when she left America and her 
schoolroom behind and took up residence in 
an English university town. The essays 
which she collects under the title, In Cam- 
bridge Backs, are the compensation: and they 
range from academic subjects like The Writ- 
ing of History to good old-fashioned essay- 
themes like Friendship and Immortality and 
The Artistic Temperament (Sherman, French 
& Co.; $1.20). 


....The encyclopedic edition of Webster's 
New Standard American Dictionary is strik- 
ingly different in appearance from its rivals 
in that it is printed in large bold-faced type, 
generously spaced, so there is no strain on 
the eyes in using under any circumstances. 
Illustrations, plain and colored, are plentiful, 
more than one to a page, among them an up- 
to-date plate of different types of aeroplanes. 
But it is a misnomer to have the name of 
Webster given to a book that gives no en- 
couragement to spelling reform. (Chicago: 
Laird & Lee; $3.) 


...-The publication of the gossipy autobi- 
ography of Madame Toselli, former Crown 
Princess of Saxony, recently reviewed in THE 
INDEPENDENT, has been much discussed in Ger- 
many. Great curiosity was felt as to what 
action the Saxon court would take in view 
of the publication, since the contract under 
which the former Princess receives an an- 
nyity of nearly $10,000 contains a clause re- 
straining her from publishing anything against 
her former husband. It is understood, how- 
ever, that the King decided at once to take 
no notice of the book. 
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..America has fallen foul of the Irish 
players and playwrights. They bring us no 
Gaelicism, says a certain Father Kenney 
there, but only “Gallic decadence.” This 
Jesuit critic, who shows great cleverness in 
his attack, would persuade us that Mr. Yeats 
is an imitator of Maeterlinck, Lady Gregory 
a secondary Ibsen, the late John Synge a 
lesser Baudelaire. We wonder if he has real- 
ly persuaded himself of all that! 


..Another organ of American Catholi- 

cism, the Sacred Heart Review, tackles the 
Irish playwrights a little more gingerly. “The 
complaint is justly made,”-says this periodical, 
“that the Yeats and Synge school of dramatists take 
what is abnormal in Irish character and present it as 
typical. That there is beauty in these plays may be 
admitted, but it is not in all cases the beauty of 
truth.” 
The Catholic Church, in attacking the new 
Irish drama, thru its press, is only following 
out the line of its literary tradition. As Mr. 
Calvin Winter points out in the current Book- 
man, eight of Balzac’s novels were forbidden 
to good Catholics as early as 1841; seven 
more were added the following year. There 
was a pause till 1864, when all of Balzac fell 
under the ban. The same edict that con- 
demned Balzac put “Les Misérables” on the 
list—followed “Nétre Dame,” and George 
Sand’s works up to 1863. The works of the 
two Dumas, in every language, stand con- 
demned. Zola escaped censure until the pub- 
lication of “Lourdes” in 1804. The following 
year came a second edict which tersely dis- 
posed of the case: Opera omnia. 


....Mr. Winter retells a pretty story of 
Pope Leo XIII and d’Annunzio, who for 
many years escaped the censure of the Index. 
When the question was raised of placing d’An- 
nunzio’s writings upon the Index, and this 
fact came to the ears of the Pope, “What is 
this, what is this?” he asked of the secretary 
of the Index. “You are thinking of prohib- 
iting the works of Signor d’Annunzio?” “Yes, 
your Holiness,” answered the secretary. 
“Don’t do it!” rejoined his Holiness em- 
phatically. “I sometimes like to do a little 
reading myself, and Signor d’Annunzio is the 
only living author who can write decent Ital- 
ian!” The reasons for sentence being passed 
are never given in the Index, but are manifold. 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost” is on the Index, but 
the censure applies only to an Italian trans- 
lation by a certain Paolo Rolli, who inserted 
a preface containing a discussion of Voltaire’s 
essay on epic poetry. If anything is estab- 
lished by all this, it is that the Trish play- 
wrights, in being damned by clergy, are intro- 
duced into excellent company ! 
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Pebbles 


Prive is all right if you don’t let it inter- 
fere with your work.—Atchison Globe. 


“O, morHeR, why are the men in the front 
baldheaded ?”” 

“They bought their tickets from scalpers, 
my child.”—Chicago Tribune. 


Waat is a pessimist? Well, there is one 
in this ctory, told by the Cleveland Plain- 
Dealer: 


“TI had a hty queer surprise this morning,” 
marked a nif stock broker. “I put on my last 
summer’s thin suit on account of this extraordinary 
hot weather, and in one of the trousers pockets 
found 2 big roll of bills which I had entirely for- 
gotten.” 

“Were any of them receipted?” asked a listener. 


The listener was a pessimist. 


Pat, thinking to enliven the party, stated, 
with watch in hand: “T’ll presint a box o 
candy to the loidy that makes the homeliest 
face within the next three minutes.” 

The time expired, Pat announced : “Ah, Mrs. 
McGuire, you get the prize.’ 

“But,” protested Mrs. McGuire, “go way 
wid ye! I wasn’t playin’ at all. Dadies 
Home Journal. 


ReEcENTLY in Seattle in a cigar stand ap- 
peared the sign, “We give $15 for 1900 
Lincoln pennies.” No less a person was at- 
tracted by this than Judge Watson. He 
walked up to the counter and laying down a 
penny triumphantly asked for $15. The 
clerk took the penny, examined it closely, 
asked if it were genuine, and after several 
minutes sighed and said he guessed it was 
good. 

“Certainly it is,” 
“Where is my $15?” 

“Where,” said the clerk, 

1908 ?”—Life. 


answered the Judge. 


“are the other 


EASY PAYMENTS. 
I bought me a home on a plan 
A real estate agent devised. 
I labor as long as I can, 
I earn and I pay; I am prized 
As one of those chaps who are strong 
On paying out coin they may get. 
I dwelt in my purchase full long— 
I haven’t quite paid for it yet. 
The house that I bought is no more; ° 
’Tis gone with its closets and halls. 
The windows fell in on the floor, 
The plaster dropped down from the walls. 
I’ve changed, and I’ve builded anew, 
The old place I almost forget— 
But tho it has vanished, ’tis true, 
I haven’t quite paid for it yet. 
Oh, schemes there are, large ones and small, 
To capture the coin that is free; 
But this is the peer of them all— 
This home selling plan that got me. 
Forever and ever and aye, 
I cough up my cash—and I’ll bet 
With my last dying breath I will say, 
“I haven’t quite paid for it yet.” 
—Chicago News, 
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Trust Commissions 


In the course of some remarks about 
the Trust problem, on September 28, 
we asked: “Is it not possible by official 
supervision and regulation to gain for 
the people and the country the advan- 
tages of consolidation and concentration, 
and at the same time to prevent the 
wrongs as to which complaint is so just- 
ly made?” It seemed to us that the com- 
pulsory disintegration of a great manu- 
facturing combination, and the restora- 
tion of competition among its separated 
parts, would not necessarily be benefi- 
cent to the public and the nation, and 
might cause considerable loss. We also 
said : 

“The subject is one that might reasonably 
and profitably be submitted to a carefully se- 
lected commission, which should inquire not 
only concerning conditions here, but also as to 
the policies of other nations which are dealing 
with the same problem.” 

This was not the first time that the 
appointment of a commission to make 
careful and thorough inquiry about the 
great incorporated consolidations which 
are commonly called Trusts had been 
suggested in THe INDEPENDENT. The 
suggestion was renewed because of the 
evident determination of the Govern- 
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ment to prosecute a considerable number 
of corporations simply because they are 
consolidations of concerns that once 
wefe independent and competing, and to 
require a dissolution of them in order 
that competition among the parts may 
be restored; also because of that “doubt 
and distrust among investors,” of which 
Mr. Taft has spoken in one of his re- 
cent public addresses. 

In an interesting contribution to the 
discussion of this Trust question, Mr. 
George W. Perkins has since asked for 
the appointment of such a commission. 
He was speaking, on the 4th inst., be- 
fore the Detroit Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Perkins, formerly one of Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan’s partners, has been 
prominent in the management of the 
Steel Corporation and the International 
Harvester Company. A few months ago 
he began to withdraw from active busi- 
ness, intending to give much of his time 
to the study of projects for the benefit 
of great industrial corporations’ em- 
ployees. But the only subject of his ad- 
dress at Detroit was the nation’s policy 
concerning Trusts. 

At the election of 1908, he said, the 
people supported the party whose plat- 
form asked, as follows, for amendment 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust law: 

“Experience has shown that its effectiveness 
can be strengthened and its real objects better 
attained by such amendments as will give to 
the Federal Government greater supervision 
and control over, and secure greater publicity 
in the management of, that class of corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce having 
power and opportunity to effect monopolies.” 

He quoted passages from Governor 
Hughes’s attack upon the Trust plank in 
the Democratic platform, one of them 
being as follows: 


“It is the function of law to define and pun- 
ish wrongdoing, and not to throttle business. 
In the fields of industrial activity the need is 
that trade should be fair; that unjust discrimi- 
nations and illegal allowances giving preferen- 
tial access to markets should be prevented; 
that coercive combinations and improper prac- 
tices to stifle competition should be dealt with 
regardless of individuals, but that honest in- 
dustry, obtaining success upon its merits, deny- 
ing no just opportunity to its competitors, 
should not be put under prohibitions which 
mingle the innocent and the guilty in a com- 
mon condemnation. The line of progress lies 
not in arbitrary action, but m securing suitable 
publicity and supervision, and by accurate defi- 
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nition of wrongs and the infliction of proper 
punishment.” 

After the election, however, Mr. Per- 
kins continued, Congress enacted no 
amendments; it neither defined the 
wrongs nor provided for suitable pub- 
licity and supervision. ‘This is true, but 
it was not understood that the platform 
required definition of Trust wrongs or 
any change in the words of the Sherman 
act. Something additional providing for 
supervision by means of Federal incor- 
poration or otherwise was indicated. 
Mr. Perkins errs a little in asserting that 
the Republican party is now “carrying 
out the Trust plank of the Democratic 
platform.” The Republican Government 
is. enforcing the Sherman act, “full en- 
forcement of which,” Mr. Roosevelt 
said, ‘would destroy the business of the 
country.” 

It is impossible, Mr. Perkins says, for 
any large interstate industrial company 
to know definitely whether its form of 
organization is legal or not. Senator 
Cummins’s opinion is that “the extent of 
lawful restraint cannot be known by a 
business man until he is prosecuted and 
his case reaches the court; he does not 
and cannot know as he proceeds with his 
business whether he is a good citizen or 
a criminal.” But this is not true of a 
great many business men, altho some 
may justly complain of uncertainty. Mr. 
Perkins points to the promotion and ex- 
pansion of our export trade by great 
corporations, saying that the export 
sales of two companies alone have in- 
creased in ten years from $20,000,000 to 
$100,000,000, and that dissolution or dis- 
integration would seriously affect this 
foreign trdde. It is true that export 
shipments have grown under the man- 
agement of great combinations, but Mr. 
Perkins must know that the growth has 
been due in part to the practice of sell- 
ing abroad at prices lower than those 
which the combinations exact from the 
American people. The practice should 
be discontinued. Such discrimination is 
unjust. This part of his argument can 
have little weight with the American 
public. 

As we have said, he suggests the ap- 
pointment of a commission of inquiry. 
He thinks such a commission would rec- 
ommend the establishment of an execu- 
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tive commission, to which any group of 
men planning to extend a business enter- 
prise from one State to others and 
across the seas might apply: 

“My belief is that these men should go to 
our Federal Government and at least lay bare 
their plans, expose their capitalization, their 
methods and their objects; that they should 
agree that at stated intervals they would sub- 
mit to the Government complete statements as 
to the operation of their business, so that the 
Government in turn might say to the labor em- 
ployed, to the consumer served, and to the in- 
vestor, that the statements these men are mak- 
ing are complete and honest.” 

We think there should be a commis- 
sion of inquiry, and we believe such a 
commission would ask Congress to make 
an executive commission, like that which 
is now concerned with the affairs of rail- 
roads. But an Interstate Trade Com- 
mission would not undertake to guaran- 
tee the “honesty” of a great company’s 
operations or the value of its shares. It 
would seek to prevent injustice, and in- 
sist upon that publicity which in itself 
tends to regulate the conduct of a cor- 
poration. Supervision might be exer- 
cised effectively by means of Federal in- 
corporation and in other ways. Revision 


. of the Sherman act would be required, 


and, of course, would be recommended 
by a commission of inquiry. The Presi- 
dent and the courts are bound to en- 
force the present statute, which, if Mr. 
Taft’s and Mr. Wickersham’s views of 
the recent decisions and opinions be cor- 
rect, is hostile to many corporations sim- 
ply because competition among their 
component parts was silenced when they 
were organized. 


s 
The Intellectual Mood 


THe moods of the folk-thought 
change like the moods of the sea. Calm 
and storm follow one another in the 
public mind, and popular ideas form 
themselves into shifting patterns, as the 
waves of the ocean do. One day they 
are a choppy sea of chaotic fancies, an- 
other day the resistless roll of an emo- 
tional disturbance. And now and then 
they smooth out to the broad expanse 
of deep but unruffled intellectual inter- 
est, on which the commerce of our ma- 
terial and our moral life rides safely 
and moves swiftly to its port. 

The weather signs today promise a 
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return to the intellectual mood, and hap- 
py will it be for the world if they do 
‘not fail. It is long since any great 
tempest has rolled up the long swell of 
profound popular emotion. Nothing 
comparable with the vast movements 
which we know as the Protestant Refor- 
mation, the American Revolution, the 
French Revolution, and the American 
Civil War, has been witnessed by the 
generation now in middle life. The 
folk-thought of our time has for the 
most part been a choppy sea of fads and 
fancies, of broken creeds and traditions, 
swishing and swashing with innumer- 
able heresies and fantastic varieties of 
“new thought.” At intervals the intel- 
lectual mood has intervened; and once, 
in the latter half of the Victorian Age, it 
lasted so long that the world made more 
progress in knowledge in thirty years 
than it had made in two thousand years 
before. Our outlook upon the universe 
was changed, and the means wherewith 
to make man comfortable, if not alto- 
gether happy, were brought within our 
grasp. 

It is an interesting experience to turn 


over the files of the scientific publica- 


tions of forty years ago. As we look 
back upon those days, we see that Dar- 
winism and the Spencerian theory of 
evolution were not only making their 
way among educated men with marvel- 
ous rapidity, but also that they were af- 
fecting the ideas of the masses to an 
extent that was not then realized. And 
yet the expectations of the more opti-- 
mistic were destined to quick disappoint- 
ment. The human millions of Europe 
and America did not forthwith forget 
their superstitions and become patient 
scientific investigators. They cared for 
the new ideas while they were new, but 
tired of them when the stimulus of nov- 
elty had spent its force. Then began 
confusion and unrest, and men turned to 
the pursuit of those material advantages 
an to the enjoyment of those pleasures 
of sense 
had placed at their command. In a life 
of extravagant indulgence and insatia- 
ble desire the intellectual toil which had 
mad Fue new things poss*ble ceased to 
appeal. 

ie signs of reawakening interest in 
the intellectual life are not numerous as 


which scientific achievement ° 
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yet, but they are real and are multiply- 
ing. In college and university circles 
there is everywhere a thoughtful con- 
demnat-on of tendencies which have been 
disintegrating intellectual _ discipline. 
There will be a return to standards, to 
intelligent selection of courses, to insist- 
ence upon intellectual effort and achieve- 
ment. In the press there is a noticeable 
increase of respect for knowledge, and 
of intelligent handling of subjects 
within the domains of science and schol- 
arship. Managing editors do not perm‘t 
their headline writers as often as they 
did a few years ago to display the utmost 
possibilities of an asinine originality. In 
national and State governments there 
has grown up a genuine regard for the 
scientific expert, and the recent disposi- 
tion of the case of Dr. Wiley, revealing, 
as it has done, an unmistakable popular 
realization of the importance of scientific 
integrity in departmental work, is alto- 
gether encouraging, as is also the popular 
demand for commissions to investigate 
present conditions before the enactment 
of laws. ‘ 
Even more significant, as we think, is 
the new note which may be detected in 
the utterances of men whose business it 
is to take part in discussion and to mold 
public opinion. Until recently there has 
been a discouraging absence of intel- 
lectual appeal. In the volume of talk 
about social and economic problems, in- 
sistence has been laid upon “doing” this 
or that. The assumption has been that, 
if external conditions could be changed, 
or the social organization in some way 
remodeled, mankind could easily enough 
be made happy. Not only have we been 
told that the poor man is quite as good 
a fellow as the prosperous man, but we 
have been assured also that the ignorant 
and the stupid man could give quite as 
good an account of himself as the edu- 
cated man, if he only had “a chance.” 
It is heartening to see that here and there 
a public speaker is plucking up the cour- 
age to talk plainly about this particular 
kind of drivel. The ignorant man is the 
chief danger in any social situation. He 
has always been, and he always will be; 
and no plan of social reorganization, in- 
dividualistic, social’stic or communistic, 
will ever work out in satisfactory results 
unless the campaign against ignorance is 
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waged with ceaseless and untiring deter- 
mination. 

We are not indulging in predictions, 
but, as observers of the folk-thought, we 
are happy in being able to report that 
the mental weather map looks better than 
it did. 

& 


Mr. Roosevelt and Panama 


Ir was in March last that ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in California, speaking 
about his action concerning Panama and 
the Panama Canal, said: 


“Tf I had followed traditional, conservative 
methods, I would have submitted a dignified 
state paper of probably two hundred pages to 
Congress, and the debate on it would have 
been going on yet; but I took the Canal Zone 
and let Congress debate, and while the debate 
goes on, the canal does also.” 


Those who have thought that he was 
incorrectly reported on that occasion 
may now read the following paraphrase 
of those remarks in his defense of his 
action in The Outlook: 


“If I had observed a judicial inactivity 
about what was going on at the Isthmus, had 
let things take their course, and had then sub- 
mitted an elaborate report thereon to Con- 
gress, I would have furnished the opportunity 
for much masterly debate in Congress, which 
would now be going on and the Canal would 
still be fifty years in the future.” 


We also quote a characteristic pas- 
sage, which fairly indicates the general 
tone of his defense: 


“Of course there was at the time, and has 
been since, much repetition of statements that 
I acted in an ‘unconstitutional’ manner, that 
I ‘usurped authority’ that was not mine. 
These were the statements that were made 
again and again in reference to almost all | 
did as President that was most beneficial and 
most important to the people of this country, 
to whom I was responsible, and of whose 
interests I was the steward. The simple fact 
was that when the interest of the American 
Deople imperatively demanded that a certain 
act should be done, and I had the power to 
do it, I did it, unless it was specifically for- 
bidden by law, instead of timidly refusing to 
do it -unless,I could find some provision of 
5 pe rendered it imperative that I should 

o it. 


A treaty is, or should be, law for a 
President of the United States. There 
has been “much repetition” of the state- 
ment, not that he acted in an “uncons‘i- 
tutional manner” and “usurped author- 
ity,” but that he violated a treaty in 
which the United States “guaranteed” 
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Colombia’s “rights of sovereignty over 
said territory,” meaning the Isthmus o 
Panama. There has also been repetitio: 
of the statement that his action was ir 
violation of the recognized principles o! 
international law. These are the state 
ments by which Colombia supports -her 
petition for a submission of the contro 
versy to the Hague tribunal. As Mi: 
Roosevelt is convinced that there was 
“no more honorable chapter in the his- 
tory of the United States,” and that it 
“is foolish to claim that Colombia is en 
titled to one dollar because of that trans- 
action,” he should not, of course, object 
to arbitration which, if he is right, would 
simply give him worldwide vindication 
and confound all who have criticised his 
course. 

The patent defense of President 
Roosevelt’s course is that the treaty with 
Colombia had nothing to do with inter- 
nal war. We were obliged to defend 
Colombia against foreign aggression, but 
not against secession. That is plain. 
When the United States had secured the 
succession to the French rights in the 
Isthmus, Colombia made extravagant 
claims and refused a concession. There- 
upon, with no incitement on our part, 
Panama seceded from Colombia. It was 
to the advantage of the United States to 
recognize the secession, and this Presi- 
dent Roosevelt did with full right. But 
then Colombia attempted to subdue the 
rebellion, and was about to send an 
army, when Mr. Roosevelt forbade it, 
and sent. forces to prevent it, on the 
ground that we had large property in- 
terests there, railroad, canal,setc., which 
would be imperiled by war. By major 
force he did not allow Colombian soldiers 
to come within fifty miles of the canal. 

That our Government was in symp:- 
thy with the secession, was glad of it and 
took advantage of it to do what we 
would have been glad to do with Colom- 
bia, there is no doubt, but our Govern- 
ment had given no aid to the secession 
itself. The question at issue is as to 
whether, after the secession; we had the 
moral right to forbid fighting there, with 
the result that Colombia could not b\ 
war recover possession. It was hard on 
Colombia, but Colombia had played no 
wise part in refusing a treaty, and she 
had to suffer. _We cannot see but that 
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we had the right to forbid fighting 
where we had large rights of property 
and person, and we took advantage of 
conditions which we had not created. 
The most that can be said is that Amer- 
icans in Panama sympathized with and 
helped the secession, but that could not 
be helped, and was quite within their 
rights. - It was a revolution which justi- 
fied itself. 

If, now, Colombia still thinks that she 
has suffered deep injury from the Unitcd 
States and demands indemnity, we do 
not see any reason why this country 
should not allow the case to be referred 
to the Hague tribunal, and indeed it 
ought to be. We see no reason to con- 
demn Mr. Roosevelt for his part in the 
transaction. He acted positively, vigor- 
‘ ously and at the instant and with suc- 
cess, to the great advantage not of the 
United States alone, but of every one of 
the republics of North and South Amer- 
ica, Colombia included, and of the world; 
and if he has seemed to boast a bit of his 
vigor, and to tell us that devotion to the 
end will not allow us to condemn the 
means, it is proper to interpret his words 
charitably and not represent him as con- 
fessing to having done evil that good 
might come. 

a 


Industrial W ar 


We hear much in these days of indus- 
trial war. It is well to have a clear idea 
of what is meant by the term. We know 
what war is between nations. It means 
killing one another until one nation is 
tired of having its citizens killed and its 
cities burnt, and gives up and submits 
to the terms which the stronger imposes ; 
or both nations get tired of the losses 
involved and they agree to terms to stop 
the killing and burning. 

_ Now is this the kind of war we have 
in mind when we speak of an industrial 
war? Or is the word used figuratively 
to represent a sort of conflict which has 
to do with words and disputes over con- 
ditions of industry, over refusals to 
work and refusals to employ labor? In 
order to secure the end sought in an in- 
dustrial war is the wilful killing of 
people included when other means fail? 
his is a very serious question, and we 
are brought face to face to it by the later 
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developments of what is called industrial 
war. The question then is, Is this a real 
war or a figurative, rhetorical war? 

Perhaps the highest representative of 
organized labor, its selected spokesman 
before the courts, is Mr. Clarence Dar- 
row. In his article in The American 
Magazine of last month he has much to 
say of industrial war. He tells us that 
it is based on utter selfishness on -both 
sides; that there is nothing ideal about 
it, but that it is necessary and inherent in 
the present social and industrial system. 
This war, he tells us, must go on to the 
end; for each side, the employer and the 
laborer, is selfishly determined to get the 
best for himself that he can; but Mr. 
Darrow does not answer the question— 
he seems to avoid it—whether or not this 
is a real, literal war of killings when 
necessary for success. Yet the fact that 
he is the ablest defender of those tried 
before the courts for being responsible 
for killings, would lead one to conclude 
that it is literal war that he would de- 
fend. 

Laborers demand the closed shop 
for the success of their unions and the 
protection of its members. We allow 
that they have the right to demand the 
closed shop and to strike if it is not 
allowed, as Mr. Darrow argues; but 
what we want to know is whether killing 
with dynamite, and the shooting of non- 
union men is legitimate in an industrial 
war. Of course killing is illegal, but 
Mr. Darrow tells us that the employers 
do a multitude of illegal things in con- 
structing their vast combinations; but 
that, under present industrial conditions, 
they cannot help themselves; that they 
have to combine, law or no law; and we 
may not be unfair in the conjecture that 
he would equally apologize for, or even 
defend, the illegal killing of men under 
the stress of industrial war. 

And the history of strikes seems to 
bear out this conclusion, that those en- 
gaged in it regard it as real war, a literal 
war of classes. It is a terrible conclu- 
sion to reach. It is one that may over- 
throw our social system. “We did not 
make the social system,” says Tom 
Mann. “If the bottom falls out of it, 
that is no concern of ours.” 

We pass the Los Angeles murders 
and the case of McNamara whom Mr. 
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Darrow has been selected to defend, and 
look at the last case, that of the Illinois 
Central and Harriman Lines strike which 
reaches as far South as New Orleans. A 
number of workmen—or we may call 
them scabs or strike-breakers, were taken 
to McComb City, Miss., to do the work 
which for a very good reason, perhaps, 
the old and competent workmen had left 
on strike. Then followed riots there and 
at other points further South. We do 
not suppose it will be claimed that at 
McComb City, at New Orleans and else- 
where it was the boys or the local hood- 
lums who entered into a real war of vio- 
lence and murder in which many people 
have been killed or fatally wounded. It 
was the strikers themselves who not only 
profited, or hoped to profit, by the war, 
but who were its army. So violent were 
they that the mayor of McComb City 
took the unusual course of compelling 
the strike-breakers to be taken from their 
work and out of town for fear that the 
strikers would kill them. 

We are not just now defending or con- 
demning those who, on either side, incite 
an industrial war; we only state the fact 
that in the minds of a large number of 
the union workmen, particularly of the 
Socialist or Anarchist faith, to call it a 
war is no longer a figure of rhetoric but 
a literal fact. We have got to familiarize 
ourselves with this understanding with 
whatever of social revolution it may in- 
volve; for Tom Mann tells us that those 
he represents did not make the present 
social system, and that if the bottom falls 
out that is no concern of theirs. 

In this connection we may call atten- 
tion to one of President Taft’s late 
speeches on his Western trip. He de- 
clares that industrial combinations must 
be broken up; for we must return to 
competition, or fall to Socialism. We 
are not so sure of the alternative. 


ot 
The Public Cup 


WE are inclined to believe that the pre- 
vailing crusade for the prohibition of 
cups at public drinking places belongs to 
that class of hasty legislation due to a 
failure to look at the effect of a measure 
from both sides. Legislation always in- 
volves a choice between two evils and in 
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this case one evil, the danger to the pub- 
lic health thru the spread of contag‘on, 
is undeniably real and striking, while the 
other evil, the lessening of water drink 
ing, is no less real but not of a natur« 
to-be so easily demonstrated by specific 
instances. In such a case, the public is 
aroused to the more spectacular evil and 
endeavors to remedy it by force regardless 
of the effect upon the other tho it may 
be the greater. It seems to us that a 
generous consumption of water between 
meals is so essential to health that it is 
very dangerous to interfere with it in 
any way. 

The ice water tank is one of America’s 
greatest contributions to civilization. It 
is a most powerful influence for temper- 
ance, much more effective than pure- 
ly negative and _ restrictive measures. 
It has resulted in a lesser consump- 
tion of alcohol and a larger propor- 
tion of abstinence than in any other coun- 
try outside of Islam. The doctors, who 
sometimes follow rather than lead in 
hygiene, say much less nowadays about 
the injury of ice water to the digestion 
than formerly and prescribe it in certain 
cases, as in fevers, where once they pro- 
hibited it. Abroad America has been 
chiefly known in the past by the cocktail, 
because the vices of a country are always 
those first borrowed by other nations, but 
aow the ice-water tank and its ally the 
soda fountain are conquering Europe 
and beginning to exert their beneficent 
‘nfluence there as well as here. Now- 
adays when our friends return from 
abroad with an acquired taste for wines, 
“because, you know, we could not get 
drinking water anywhere,” we know they 
are lying, whereas we only suspected it 
formerly. We do not accuse the brewers 
and saloonkeepers of having furnished 
funds to bribe state and municipal au- 
thorities to promote the anti-public cup 
movement, but it is undeniably in their 
interests to do so and they have not usu- 
ally been reluctant to spend money in 
their own behalf. 

Of course, if whenever a common cup 
is removed by law some substitute were 
obliged to be provided, little could be 
said against it, but this is not likely to 
be the case. Public watering places are 
not likely to be maintained and new ones 
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established if a constant additional ex- 
pense for cups is to be imposed. Nor is 
it probable that the custom of carry- 
ing private pocket cups will become uni- 
versal in the near future, and if it is al- 
ways necessary to drop a penny in the 
slot to get a drink poor people and chil- 
dren will often go without it. The effect 
will be bad even upon those who always 
have pennies in their pockets. For hav- 
ing taken the trouble and gone to the 
expense of getting the water they will 
naturally drink down the cupful at once, 
which is the wrong thing to do. Ice 
water should be taken frequently and in 
small quantities instead of rarely and 
much at a time. 

We have been interested in the new 
forms of drinking fountain, hoping that 
some of them would solve the problem, 
but we confess disappointment so far. 
The physical structure of man does not 
seem adapted to drinking upward. A 
favorite feature of the old-fashioned cir- 
cus was “the human siphon,” a man who 
could drink with his head inverted, and 
it is not likely that the trick will be ac- 
But it is as good 


quired by everybody. 
as a circus to watch the novice trying one 


of these new-fangled fountains. There 
is always an exciting uncertainty about 
whether the squirt will seek entrance at 
the eye or at the nose. 

A more practical expedient would be 
the use of straws. Drinking thru a straw 
is the neatest way of imbibing a liquid 
and also the most enjoyable, for it ex- 
tends the area of gustation. For iced 
drinks it is particularly desirable, be- 
cause the teeth are not chilled and the 
thirst is satisfied with a smaller amount. 
Straws are cheap enough to be supplied 
abundantly, and by using them one can 
drink with comparative impunity from 
the foulest cup, because the disease 
germs to be feared are not usually in 
the water, but smeared on the edge of 
the cup by the lips. Contact of the mu- 
cous membrane with the cup can also be 
easily avoided by holding it just below, 
instead of above, the lower lip. 

As we advance in civilization the use 
of personal and perishable utensils and 
apparel becomes more extended. This 
progress is, however, better promoted by 
increase of knowledge of real hygiene 
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and the revision of the rules of etiquet 
than by general compulsory measures. 


‘The boundary line between public safety 


and individual rights is vague and shift- 
ing. .Our own inctination in such doubt- 
ful cases is always toward the greatest 
allowable liberty, whether it is a matter 
of physiological or of moral prophy- 
laxis. We are opposed to the theatrical 
billboards which force vulgar pictures 
and incitements to vice on every passer- 
by, but we do not urge the establishment 
of a censorship of the drama. We want 
all foods and drugs correctly labeled with 
what they contain and how they are 
made, but we do uot think it right to 
prohibit the use of any ingredient or 
process unless it is clearly proved to be 
harmful. A wide margin should always 
be kept between what is inadvisable and 
what is prohibited. Those who do not 


‘want to avail themselves of the common 


cup at railway stations and public build- 
ings are not obliged to. 

The use of individual cups at com- 
munion is a good custom, and we hope 
it will be extended to all Protestant 
churches. At the communion service 
where one chalice is used every one is 
virtually obliged to partake or to confess 
himself either an unbeliever or a victim 
of some contagious disease. It would not 
look well for the fearful or fastidious 
communicant to whip out of his pocket 
his collapsable cup and help himself 
from the tankard. : 

The common cup should also prefer- 
ably be banished fiom the schools, pro- 
vided always that adequate’ substitutes 
are furnished. It was the custom in “the 
little old red schooihouse on the hill” or 
“in the dale” (depending on which rime 
was wanted for the second line) to get 
water in a pail or bucket (according to 
locality) and carry or tote it around and 
serve it at every desk with a dipper or 
gourd, as often as the teacher would 
grant permission. This was probably the 
reason why every childhood disease that 
was introduced was expected to go the 
rounds of all who had not had it, and 
generally did. But it is of doubtful ad- 
vantage to the health of the community 
to banish all public cups unless other 
means of getting water as freely and con- 
veniently are introduced in their place. 
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Duchesne and Rampolla 


Mcr. Ducuesne, Director of the 
French Academy which occupies the 
second floor of the Farnese Palace in 
Rome,—the seat of the French Em- 
bassy,—enjoys a rather unique status in 
regard to his erudite and well-known 
“History of the Ancient Church.” Orig- 
inally it appeared in French and with 
the imprimatur of the Dominican Lepidi, 
who is Master of the Sacred Palace and 
hence the official censor of the Vatican. 
Its great success led to an Italian trans- 
lation. Thereupon troubles began for 
its author. The Anti-modernists of 
Italy with the Unita Cattolica of Flor- 
ence in the van, began a rabid onslaught 
on the work, which ended in a partial 
success. In this affair of Duchesne, who 
meanwhile was elected one of the Forty 
Immortals, is witnessed a curious eccle- 
siastical anomaly. It is the duty of the 
Index to condemn books, and yet the 
History of the learned Frenchman has 
escaped the ban, while it has been re- 
jected by the Consistorial Congregation. 
For the first time since its creation this 
Congregation has claimed for itself the 
duties and powers of the Congregation 
of the Index. That it could rightfully 
do so, is at once apparent, when we rec- 
ognize that its Prefect is the Pope him- 
self, the fulness of all power. Again, 
the condemnation takes on a mild form. 
It invites the bishops of Italy to exclude 
Duchesne’s History from all their semi- 
naries. True, the Sub-Prefect, Cardinal 
De Lai, wrote a strong denunciation of 
the work, yet instead of an interdict the 
circular contains a mere request, which, 
however, no bishop will overlook; at 
least during the lifetime of Pius X. In 
fact, the letter may be called an inter- 
dict, altho at the same time the author 
is not obliged to recant and withdraw 
his writings. Condemned and _ not 
banned, a rejected book and a faithful 
author, it had received the required 
imprimatur, and had afterward been 
allowed by the decision of a _ well- 
known historical writer to whom its ex- 
amination was entrusted, but with the 
reservation that it was better adapted for 
the learned than for untrained readers. 
Now it is to be excluded either as a 
textbook or a book of reference in the 
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libraries. At present the interdict ap- 
plies only to Italy, but will. doubtless be 
extended elsewhere, so that it would be 
well for “levites” here to make haste to 
tead it before the book is forbidden them. 
The reasons given are: Certain reticences 
on subjects relating to the supernatural ; 
the elimination of a host of martyrs who 
are spoken of as fanatics, while their per- 
secutors were men of genius influenced 
by political ideals; the disparagement of 
certain of the Church Fathers; and the 
conflicts with heretics at times rep- 
resented as controversies over quibbles. 
Indeed, the honor paid to the Blessed 
Virgin, the unity of the Church and the 
state of the Roman Church are not ade- 
quately emphasized. It is regarded as 
not safe to let students preparing for the 
priesthood know what even reputable 
Catholic scholars believe. What sort of 
an education is that which gives a faith 
unexercised and unproved? 

All this merely proves that the circu- 
lar is the result of pretty bitter feuds. 
Cardinal Rampolla has ever been the 
stanch friend and defender of Duchesne. 
In fact, it was only after Rampolla had 
left Rome and gone to Einsiedlen near 
Zurich, that the circular appeared. No 
doubt it is as much a defeat for the 
Sicilian Cardinal as for the French 
scholar. This circular is a pretty sure 
omen that Rampolla will not be the next 
Pope. At present the College of Cardi- 
nals is small with a majority opposed to 
Rampolla. Its three most influential 
men, Dal Val, Vives y Tuto, and De ° 
Lai, are bitterly determined to keep Leo 
XIII’s Secretary of State from being 
Pope. These three are oscurantisti of 
the straitest sect; the first the son of a 
Spanish diplomat by an Irish mother, 
the second a Spanish Capuchin friar, the 
third a secular priest who began life as 
a curial minutante and has always been 
in Curia, rising at last to be Cardinal. 

Another point evident from the con- 
demnation is that the Papal Censor, 
Lepidi, is shoved aside. His office be- 
longs to this order—Dominican, and the 
circular letter is but one more proof that 
the Jesuits are downing their life-long 
enemies—the Black Friars of St. Dom- 
inic. 

It will be no great surprise, however, 
if Duchesne’s History, both in French 
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and Italian, is put on the Index. We 
ourselves believe that from Rome's 
standpoint the work should be banned, 
for it is no doubt bold, if not heretical. 
The brilliant Frenchman has put an in- 
terrogation mark after many, if not 
most, of the Church’s historical dogmas. 
If condemned by the Index, Duchesne 
will probably submit, but his defender, 
Rampolla, seems destined never to wear 
the Tiara. The Consistorial circular is 
the first straw to show how the Con- 
clave wind may blow. 

Meanwhile the reports as to Pius X’s 
ill health are more specific. We would 
not depend upon them except that the 
private news that comes to us from what 
ought to be trustworthy sources confirm 
them. We are told of his serious loss of 
memory, and the practical abolition of 
audiences, so that even Cardinals must 
offer the gravest reasons to see him. Of 
course, Cardinal Dal Val is a daily vis- 
itor. The Pope lives in the second story 
of the Vatican, and in descending he 
uses the elevator to avoid meeting any 
one. At the same time we are informed 


that he stands a good chance to live 


quite a long while. Of course, he is 
most tenderly cared for, and every- 
thing is done to maintain his physical 
strength. 
& 

Immediately after his re- 
turn to Mexico, Gen. 
Bernardo Reyes prom- 
ised, at a conference attended by Presi- 
dent De la Barra, to support Madero and 
to take office in his Cabinet as Minister 
of War. Some time afterward, yielding 
to temptation, he broke the agreement 
and became a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. This breach of faith must have 
convinced the Mexican people that he 
was unfit to be nominated for any office. 
Probably a large majority of them saw 
in it sufficient evidence of his unworthi- 
ness, The recent course’ of General 
Reyes has been disappointing and is 
much to be regretted. Madero 1s not the 
greatest or wisest of men, but he was 
the logical candidate of the revolution 
and he deserved to be elected. Reyes, if 
he had been faithful to the conference 
agreement, could have given him valuable 
iid and thus would have served his 
country well. 


The Failure of 
General Reyes 
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It is rather surpris- 
ing to learn that the 
post office author- 
ities have forbidden the report of the 
Chicago Commission appointed to con- 
sider and advise on the social evil to be 
sent thru the mails. There is in the re- 
port nothing: to promote immorality, but 
quite the reverse. It tells plainly what 
the evil is, its extent, and the protection 
it receives from the police. It calls bad 
men and women by their proper desig- 
nations, but with all the accounts of typi- 
cal cases it gives no names or places. It 
is a report to startle easy-going respecta- 
bility and to make the citizens of Chi- 
cago ashamed of the disgusting vice 
which is discovered ; and it ought to lead 
to legislation and other actions to abate it. 
What is there printed is no worse than 
will be plainly said in public in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, October 23-27, at the meeting 
of the American Purity Federation, the 
society which has made such a fight 
against the white slave traffic. The cam- 
paign against the social evil in Iowa, and 
particularly in Des Moines, has had re- 


A Chicago Report 


_markable success, proving that it can be 


supprest. Its suppression means not so 
much the cure of the morally tainted, 
altho this is not impossible, but the sav- 
ing from corrupt influences of a grow- 
ing generation of young people, and the 
multiplication of the number of mar- 
riage and of decent homes; for prosti- 
tution has always been the great foe to 
marriage. 
& 

There is coming to be 
Columbus Day one serious objection, 

we are sorry to say, to 
the celebration of Columbus Day as a 
holiday, and that is, that it is being made 
a sectarian day. There is nothing sec- 
tarian about Independence Day or Labor 
Day or Thanksgiving Day. . They are 
good for Protestants and Catholics and 
Jews alike, and even Jews make the 
Christian Christmas seem one of their 
celebrations. So Columbus Day might 
be and should be a day for all of us to 
honor the discoverer of America; but it 
is being perverted to be a specially Cath- 
olic holiday, a day to magnify the glory 
of the Catholic Church. Altho the Cath- 
olic order of the Knights of Columbus 
has sought the enactment of it as a legal 
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holiday in thirty-four States, it was not 
presented to these legislatures as secta- 
rian. Not only do the Catholic organi- 
zations devise the great processions of 
the day, but we observe that the Catholic 
newspapers are treating it as specially 
their day. Thus the Boston Pilot, owned 
by Archbishop O’Connell, says: 

“Every Catholic man who is in a position 
to do so, should take part in the great parade 
of Columbus Day. It should be a source of 
pride thus to make public profession of the 
faith that is in him. He should not be de- 
terred by false human respect. In honoring 
the great discoverer he is paying tribute to 
the faith that prompted and still prompts 
greatness of character, high ideals and noble 
achievements.” 

In a second editorial The Pilot urges the 
value of the day for Catholics, saying 
that ‘‘to us as Catholics it bears a special 
significance,” and that to the Catholic it 
brings “a special thrill of enthusiasm.” 
Such a special right in the day does not 
encourage the remaining States to adopt 
it. In this connection we may mention 
that, on the presentation last Sunday of 
a tablet in honor of Governor Dongan, 
the first Governor of New York, set up 


in St. Peter’s Church, in this city, Arch- 
bishop Farley had the bad taste, in the 
presence of Governor Dix, to say that 
we ought again to have a Catholic Gov- 
ernor, and that no other would as safely 
protect the liberties of the people. 


& 


The formation of a 
A New Profession Civic Secretaries 

Committee by the 
National Municipal League brings out 
clearly the development of a new career 
for young men who would devote their 
services to public work and at the same 
time earn a livelihood. Just as the char- 
ity organizations and the business asso- 
ciations need professionally trained sec- 
retaries, so the lengthening list of city 
clubs, municipal leagues and civic fed- 
erations learn that they cannot depend 
upon spasmodic, voluntary effort if they 
are to amount to anything. There was 
a time when enthusiasts felt that all that 
was really needed to change conditions 
was to form a league or an association, 
adopt a platform that ran trippingly 
from the tongue, raise a few war- 
whoops and “the trick was done.” Now 
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we know better. Our cities are coming 
to be served by a group of voluntary 
bodies which, guided by thoughtful and 
efficient men, are contributing largely to 
the solution of difficult municipal prob- 
lems. The City Clubs of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago and Kansas 
City are a quintet of organizations serv- 
ing as nuclei, around which city-wide 
movements have been formed and are 
forming. Their activities call for high- 
grade civic secretarial work. The 
voters’ leagues likewise require men of 
judgment and discernment, courage and 
foresight. There are improvement as- 
sociations and civic commissions and fed- 
erations and sundry other bodies, all 
manned by those who may reasonably be 
termed civic experts; morcover, busi- 
ness bodies are coming to retain civic 
secretaries to look after their increasing 
civic activities. The National Municipal 
League’s Committee is but a year old, 
but already its membership exceeds 
forty, which is an encouraging evidence 
of the growth of this “new profession.” 
The committee serves as a clearing 
house for its members. Reports, ad- 
vices and suggestions are freely ex- 
changed for the benefit of all; but, 
above all, it promotes an esprit de corps 
in civic affairs that promises to be of the 
largest usefulness to the civic movement. 
as 


End of Prize Some do say that the rea- 
Fighting Son why the authorities 
forbade the fifteen rounds 

boxing bout between the American box- 
ing champion Johnson and the English- 
man Wells was because it was feared 
that if Johnson won the bout it would 
arouse the Kaffirs of South Africa to in- 
surtection against their white rulers. We 
prefer to believe that the reason was a 
worthier one: that it was because this 
was to be no simple practice of skill, but 
the bloodiest kind of a brutal, knockout 
fight, and that is an offense to decency 
and morality. To be sure, Mr. Chester- 
ton says there is no great wrong in two 
men pummeling each other if they want 
to, and that the evil of it is that people 
should pay money to sit and see it, in- 
stead of fighting in a manly way them- 
selves. That is characteristic of a man 
who loves to say paradoxical things, He 
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would have it that we are not as manly 
as our fathers were in the good old days 
when knights contended in the jousts 
with their swords, and the Robin Hoods 
and Friar Tucks with their quarter- 
staves and single-sticks; but we do not 
see but that athleticism has a very fair 
contingent of adepts in these days, even 
if we have better ways to prove courage 
and endurance than by killing each other. 


& 


The predominant French 
trait, says Stendhal, is 
vanity, which shows it- 
self in resenting any possible superiority 
of others. A curious example appears 
in Algeria. Having heard much of the 
success of dry farming in the arid re- 
gions of America, the French Govern- 
mént of Algeria sent to this country a 
commission, in charge of M. Malcor, to 
study the conditions here. On his retuzn 
he reported that excellent results were 
achieved, and plans were made to intro- 
duce the system in the semi-arid portions 
of Algeria. His mission and _ publica- 
tions made a profound impression, but 
not what might be expected. While 
statesmen approved, the agriculturists 
were passionately opposed to any 
change. Some professors of agriculture 
opposed, and the bulletin of an agricul- 
tural society printed a furious article 
against dry farming. It said to the 
French colonists: “Do just as you have 
been doing. Don’t waste your time 
searching for the philosopher’s stone. 
Leave these new ideas for the Utopians.” 
Everywhere thru the colony is heard the 
same chorus: “Take notice that all this 
noise is made to create more function- 
aries”; or, “We already know all the 
Americans can teach us.” . Fortunately, 
the Governor will make the experiment, 
and, in the old way of learning, “probat 
mbulando,” the test will settle it. 
& 

No habit affected by 
certain Americans is 
more laughable than 
‘heir misuse of French phrases when 
hey are trying to express themselves in 
nglish, An English clergyman, who 
taved in Paris five months in order to 
polish his accent, was asked if he had 
occasion to speak a great deal of French. 


Dry Farming 


Foreign Phrases 


“No,” he replied, “but in my sermons 
French expressions will come to me, you 
know, and it wouldn’t be just comme il 
faut not to give them the right accent; 
would it now?” But this is no new folly, 
nor is it confined to Englishmen and 
Americans. Especially in the world of 
sports and “extra-snob” society, do 
French folk use English coinage. They 
even sing out play and forty love when 
practising the game of tennis—derived 
from the old French jeu de paume. No 
wonder a reaction has set in, and “The 
Friends of the French Language” have 
organized themselves to combat the use 
of English frills and phrases. Why, 
argue the “Friends,” say smoke room 
and interview and flirt (always, by the 
way, meaning the man in the case) and . 
footing (meaning “walking’”) when per- 
fectly good French words express the 
ideas involved? No reasonable person 
can wish to root out those borrowed 
words which, better than any native ex- 
pression, convey one’s meaning. Thus 
trust will remain good French, and 
chauffeur good English, however the 
words may be mispronounced. But 
there never can be a good excuse for 
interlarding one’s conversation with for- 
eign inventions used precisely because 
they are foreign. 


This means that by that 
“Boston—1915” date Boston proposes a 
well planned city; better 
homes at a minimum rental; absolute 
protection for health and life; the pre- 
vention of crime, disease and degener- 


acy, at least of slum congestion. It pro- 
poses also recreation for the people, thru 
well organized work, and that reaction 
which takes place by the study of art 
and music—while playgrounds of course 
are included for the children. This will 
require the economic use of all public 
buildings, churches and school houses 
specifically included. The school system 
will be reorganized on the basis that boys 
and girls are to be trained rather than 
fed with facts; that they must be trained 
to de for themselves efficiently and to 
accomplish their work as citizens. It 
will not be “possible to carry out large 
social ideas unless we can educate our 
coming generation to apprehend and co- 
operate. he Boston proposition deter- 
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mines also to establish a better and wiser 
relation between workman and employ- 
er. We believe this to be quite within 
the range of possibilities, and we have 
no faith at alt in that pessimism which 
looks upon labor and capital as naturally 
inimical. In short, Boston proposes the 
implanting of a true spirit of civic 


patriotism in the mind of every member | 


of the community; announcing its abso- 
lute faith that “the city can enter upon 
a new era of social life—co-operative in 
the fullest sense of the word.” 

& 

Other great questions have been set- 
tled by the ipse dixit of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission. They are those 
which relate to the Gospel of Matthew. 
It is declared that the Apostle was the 
author of the Gospel that bears his name; 
that it was originally written in Ara- 
maic; that it was translated into Greek 
before Paul returned to Jerusalem, and 
so before the prophecies of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem were fulfilled; that 
Matthew wrote the Gospel as we have it 
and not merely a collection of our Lord’s 
sayings expanded by a later editor ; that 
the statements made in the Gospel are 
all trustworthy, and have not been dice 
tated by anv desire to accommodate facts 
to prophecies about the coming Mes- 
siah; and, finally, that full credit must 
be given to the account of Christ’s birth 
and infancy, to the passage on the pri- 
macy of Peter, to that on the formula of 
baptism (28:19, 20), and “the profession 
by the Apostles of their faith in the di- 
vinitv of Christ” (14:23). It is so rest- 
ful to be told what to believe. 

& 

It is not pleasant to observe how the 
trial begins of those guilty of the lynch- 
ing and burning of a negro in Coates- 
ville, Pa. The district attorney began 
with bringing to trial two boys not out 
of their teens. They could hardly have 
been among the most guilty ones, and it 
is not so very strange that the jury 
should have been merciful to them and 
acquitted them. But it is a bad begin- 
ning. Such an atrocious crime could not 
have been committed without adult lead- 
ers, and they are the ones who should 
have been first brought to trial, the world 
will think. We see these acquittals, and 
then the endorsement of the Republican 
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primary which makes the indicted Chief 
of Police candidate for an elective office. 
All this gives lovers of justice anxiety. 
We could not have imagined that Ches- 
ter County, a seat of education and cul- 
ture, could first commit such a crime, and 
then fail to punish it. 


It was all right when Senator Ste- 
phenson was spending his money freely 
to elect Mr. La Follette, but when he 
spent $107,000 to secure his own elec- 
tion to the Senate it was bribery. We 
cannot doubt that the money was used 
illegitimately in both cases. He must 
have known that the men into whose 
hands he put all this money must have 
spent it in corrupt ways. There are laws 
that limit the amount a candidate can 
spend, and such a law they ought to have 
in Wisconsin. 

& 

Following the law of the State of 
Indiana, Notre Dame University forbids 
its students to smoke cigarets, and 
Columbia University also has a rule 
against smoking on the college grounds. 
We wish these rules might be made ef- 
fective there and in other similar institu- 
tions. But we observe that the more 
stringent government of West Point and 
the Naval Academy cannot prevent the 
students wholly from hazing and secur- 
ing intoxicating liquor. 


a 
THE so-called aerial post is not an in- 
novation, any more than the taxi-meter, 


that was known to ancient China. Fifty 
years ago postal balloons drifted between 
Metz and Paris; forty years ago the 
English post office made a successful ex- 
periment with a postal balloon at the 
Crystal Palace; during the siege of 
Paris by the Prussians mail bags were 
carried by balloon from the capital to 
Tours. Ecclesiastes, I, 10. 
s 

A debt of gratitude is owed to the 
directors of the Cambridge (Mass.) 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
who have ruled that a woman is a young 
woman until she is thirty-five. Will 
some one in authority be so kind as to 
tell us when the graduate of a college 
for women ceases to be a “girl’’? 

a 

So far the Turco-Italian war is less 

fatal than aviation. 





Insurance 





Policy Loans 


We have in the past commented on 
the evil of policy loans. The extent of 
these loans increases rapidly. In 1902 
the companies in New York State had 
$60,000,000 of policy loans in their as- 
sets. At the end of 1910 these figures 
had increased to $265,000,000. In out- 
side companies the policy loans increased 
from $47,000,000 to $175,000,000 in the 
same period. Many causes have been 
advanced for this increase, such as hard 
times, speculation, real estate develop- 
ment and the purchase of automobiles. 
The fact remains that the loans repre- 
sent an unwise business practice, and 
that despite the discouragement of the 
privilege by the insurance companies the 
evil constantly increases. In a recent 
address by Mr. Preus, a Minnesota in- 
surance expert, the following significant 
remarks were made: 

An insurance company undertaking to loan 
on demand a sum on every policy outstanding 
approaching the amount of the reserve on such 
policy is not only encroaching on the realm 
of banking, but is subordinating its true func- 
tion of protecting families in order to assist 
speculators and indiscreet citizens, and thus 
steering its craft upon an uncertain sea. The 
time has gone by when we would think of 
asking for the termination of the policy loan 
practice, but there is no reason why this feat- 
ure of a policy should be permitted to destroy 
the purpose of the insurance contract. 

 ] 

CoLocnge, Germany, with a population 
of 517,000, has not had a total loss in a 
dwelling house in many years. Nearly 
all the fires which brea out are confined 
to the rooms in which they originate. 
(here are no wooden structures in Co- 
logne, and all new buildings erected must 
be of brick, stone or concrete, and abso- 
lutely fireproof. Wooden stairways are 
permitted only in single dwellings of not 
over two stories. The fire losses in Co- 
logne are less than one-tenth those of the 
ordinary American city of the same size. 

& 

A TABULATION of dividends paid to 
tockholders of life insurance companies 
of the United States during 1910 shows 
total payments on that account amount- 
ing to $1,851,055. One hundred and 


eleven companies are listed, with an 
aggregate capital of $32,746,180. Sixty 
of the companies paid dividends to their 
stockholders, the average rate being 5.6 
per cent. 

& ; 

Josern Letrer, of Chicago, who ac- 
quired fame by his spectacular career as 
a speculator in grain, has the largest per- 
sonal accident policy on record, amount- 
ing to $250,000. The policy is with the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford. 

& 

Tue “Olympic,” which collided with 
the cruiser “Hawke” near Southampton 
recently, is insured in London for $5,- 
000,000. The terms of the policies pro- 
vide that the underwriters shall pay only 
in the event of a claim exceeding $750,- 
000. 

& 

A LIFE insurance company is to be 
organized in San Francisco to insure 
€hinamen exclusively. They are going 
after the business which American com- 
panies have been getting in the past. A 
Chinaman is a good risk. 

af 


THERE is almost twice as much life 
insurance in force in the United States 
today as there was ten years ago. The 
assets of the companies, taking into con- 
sideration the new companies as well as 
the old, have more than doubled. 

& 


THE Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
has rendered an opinion, signed by five 
judges, declaring that the workmen’s 
compensation bill before the Senate is 
constitutional. It is anticipated that the 
measure will now pass into law. 

& 


GoverNor Drx, of New York, has 
signed the bill extending for another five 
years the time in which life companies 
must dispose of their stock investments. 

& 

A PENNSYLVANIA man hid $700 in a 
stove, then his wife lit the stove. He 
said he had lost faith in banks and in 
insurance. 
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Trusts and the Market 


Ow1nG to the President’s public ad- 
dresses, to legal proceedings, and com- 
ments of the press, the securities market 
continued to be affected, last week, by 
the attitude of the Government toward 
incorporated combinations engaged in 
manufactures or trade. Brief reference 
to the week’s events and reports is made 
below : 


Steel. Reports from Washington of im- 
pending suits against the Corporation for vio- 
lation of the Sherman and Elkins acts. Other 
reports that the independent companies will 
combine if the Corporation is not prosecuted. 

Wall paper.’ Nine prominent manufactur- 
ers or wholesalers indicted at Cleveland for 
violation of the Sherman act, one of the de- 
fendants being W. A. Huppuch, Governor 
Dix’s partner, chairman of the New- York 
Democratic Committee, and member of the 
New York Public Service Commission. 

Harvester. President McCormick says he 
is confident that the company will meet the 
requirements of the Government. 

Tobacco. Many rumors about the disso- 
lution plan. Louis D. Brandeis employed by 
independents to protest if the plan should 
preserve the Trust’s power. 

Anthracite railroads. In a brief, on ap- 
peal, the Government takes a new line of at- 
tack. 

Cotton corner. Action taken by the Gov- 
ernment, on appeal from the quashing of parts 
of the indictment. 

Lumber. Black list produced in Missouri 
suit against Southwestern Association. East- 
ern States Association filed answer in Gov- 
ernment’s suit. 

Florida Railway Company. This corpora- 
tion sues the Seaboard Air Line and several 
financiers, under the Sherman act, asking 
$6,000,000 damages. 

Burley Pool. Renewal, for ten years, of 
this combination of growers of tobacco by 
means of a contract with James B. Haggin. 

Electrical, Southern Grocers, and Powder. 
Reports that each of these prosecuted com- 
binations has submitted a satisfactory plan 
of dissolution. 


At-the same time several merger proj- 
ects were announced, each one involving 
suppression of competition. A combina- 
tion of iron interests in Alabama, to be 
capitalized at $30,000,000, is under con- 
sideration ; also a combination of North- 
western lumber mills, capital $40,000,000. 
The merger of nine copper mining com- 
panies with the great Calumet and Hecla 
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has been abandoned, owing to appeals to 
the courts in Michigan from certain 
minority stockholders. Officers of the 
Calumet and Hecla assert that the com- 
bination would permit economies of pro- 
duction and promote conservation of 
mineral supplies. 

A well known writer on financial 
topics asserted, on the 3d, over his 
signature, that Mr. Wickersham, be- 
fore he became Attorney-General, was 
employed by the Steel Corporation to 


examine its organization and operations, 


and to give an opinion as to whether in 
any way the Corporation violated the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law; that he criti- 
cised “only some trifling details,” and 
that “the blemishes he discovered were 
eliminated.” As no denial has since ap- 
peared, we assume that the statement 
was a true one. 
& 


. Deposits 


‘a in our postal savings 
banks at the end of August-were about 


$2,500,000. It is estrmated that now the 
total exceeds: $4,000,000. 


..- Representative Sims, of Tennes- 
see, gives notice that at the coming ses- 
sion of Congress he will introduce a bill 
to abolish the new Commerce Court. 


. .Official tax reports show that about 
10,000 motor cars, for which about $12,- 
000,000 was paid, are owned in Kansas. 
It is said that more than half of them 
were bought by farmers. 


.. The value of our farm lands, ac- 
cording to a recent report of the Census 
Bureau, has more than doubled in the 
last decade, rising from $13,051,033,000 
in 1890 to $28,383,821,000 in 1910. 


....Italy’s exports of cotton cloth to 
Turkey have grown rapidly in the last 
few years. This trade will be checked 
by the war. American exporters hope to 
get a part of it. It is asserted that the 
exporting Italian manufacturers have 
excited prejudice in Turkey against 
American cottons by selling cloth of poor 
quality under counterfeited or closely 
imitated American trademarks. 





